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An Exemplary Home Company 
Of the Middle West 


MORRISON Telephone Co. gives to 
the surrounding countryside the 
same high grade telephone service 
furnished to residents of the city of 
Since the installation 
of central energy equipment oper- 
ators are enabled to handle heavy 
traffic loads with ease and efficiency. 
Underground cables in rural district 
reduce service troubles to a mini- 
mum. Interesting history of this out- 


Morrison, IIl. 


standing home telephone company 


EARLY 1,400 homes and busi- 
N ness places in central White- 

side county, Illinois, are bound 
together in an economic and social 
brotherhood by the facilities of the 
Morrison Telephone Co., one of the 
most enterprising and progressive 
small Independent companies of the 
Middle West. Within this area time 
and space have all but been destroyed 
by the vast network of telephone 
Wires—the nervous system of the 
Morrison community. 

“We believe that our customers 
are entitled at all times to the very 
best service that we can give them, 
and we’ve always done everything in 
our power to live up to that belief,” 
the manager of the company said in 
a recent interview. It may perhaps 
appear somewhat trite and stilted in 
this day of pressure business meth- 
ods, but the fact remains that the 
Morrison Telephone Co. is today both 


By A. RICHARD CRABB 





Home of the Morrison Telephone Co., Morrison, If. 


a tribute to and a result of this prin- 
ciple of service. 

3ecause of the faithful adherence 
to this creed of service, Farmer Or- 
ten Chamberlain, who lives a dozen 
miles southeast of Morrison, and 
Farmer M. L. Kratz, who lives 15 
miles northwest of town, converse 
over their telephones with the same 
ease as do two neighboring house- 
wives whose homes are on adjoining 
lots in town. 

This statement is one which could 
not be made by many telephone ex- 
changes, for few of them offer their 
farm subscribers the same identical 
service—selective ringing and all— 
received by customers living in the 
city. 

So far as concerns the company’s 
subscribers in general and the farm 
people in particular, the greatest day 
in the history of the company (other 
than the day of its founding) was 


the time when the decision was made 
to forsake the old magneto equip- 
ment for the common battery system. 

The installation of the central en- 
ergy system meant two very impor- 
tant things to rural people other than 
improved communication of voices. 
It meant that rural parties would 
have the advantage of selective ring- 
ing service, and it meant that no 
longer would it be necessary to worry 
about the batteries in the telephone 
box. 

The telephone company realized a 
number of advantages also. Before 
the installation of the central energy 
system, rural calls had always meant 
extra work for the switchboard op- 
erators. Now the operators have no 
more work in connection with the 
calls from rural telephones than with 
calls originating in the city. 

In the days of the old magneto 
system, the party lines were loaded 
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so heavily that service was impaired. 
There were as many as 23 families 
on one of the lines, which meant that 
the wire was too frequently busy at 
times when it was needed most. Bat- 
teries were constantly running down, 
with the result that the service in 
isolated cases was not good much of 
the time. 

The installation of the common 
battery system wiped out these diffi- 
culties once and for all, and the rural 
people since then have received tele- 
phone service comparable with that 
enjoyed by city customers. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. is 
more than just a local organization, 
which the name alone seems to imply. 
The fact is that it might more ac- 
curately be known as the “Central 
Whiteside County Telephone Co.,” 
since it serves all of the central and 
north portions of this area, one of 
the larger counties in the state of 
Illinois. 

Three “buried” cables extend from 
Morrison to furnish service to dis- 
tant subscribers. One of these un- 
derground cables reaches into south- 
ern Carroll county, a distance of 15 
miles or more. Another of these 
buried cables runs off to the north- 
east to serve subscribers 10 miles 
from Morrison. 

By far the largest underground 
cable is the one extending south 
from Morrison. The two smaller 
towns of Fenton and Lyndon are 
serviced by this important artery of 
the Morrison system. Although Lyn- 
don and Fenton do not have ex- 
changes of their own, it is possible to 
give them service comparable to that 
enjoyed in the heart of the Morrison 
business section because of the im- 
proved methods employed by the Mor- 
rison Telephone Co. 

Lines go east and west from Mor- 
rison a distance of six or seven miles, 
meeting on the east with the lines 
from the Sterling company and on 
the west with the lines from Fulton. 
The Fulton exchange is owned by the 
Morrison company. 


Buried Cable Installation 
Believed Wise Move 


The Morrison Telephone Co. has 
a total of 14 miles of rural cables 
buried under the surface of the earth. 
Although an expensive investment 
in the first place, company officials 
believe that the laying of these miles 
of cable underground was one of the 
wisest and most progressive moves 
in the organization’s history. 

A very thorough investigation was 
conducted before the task of burying 
the rural cables was commenced. It 
was found that the ordinary aerial 
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cables, whose sheathing is made of 
lead mixed with 1 per cent of an- 
timony to lend greater hardness, 
were subject to attack by elements 
found in the soil. For this reason 
the rural cables have a sheath of 
pure lead. The cables in the country 
were put down about 1920. 

In only two places have these pure 
lead sheath cables been damaged by 
acids in the soil, and they have been 
in the earth sufficiently long to give 
the matter a fair test. At a point 
south of Morrison, in a somewhat 
swampy place, it just happens that 


there are certain acids in the soil 
which will attack and damage ihe 
pure lead sheath. Even this condi- 


tion is not serious, although repairs 
have been made a few times. 

The advantages of having these ca- 
bles underground are obvious. The 
officers of the Morrison Telephone 
Co. believe that their entire cost has 
been saved during the course of a 
single sleet or’ windstorm. The light- 
ning hazard is also reduced to a mini- 
‘num. 

The Morrison company’s’ wire 
chief has conclusive evidence to show 
that these underground cables and 
other modern equipment have more 
than saved the amount of their pur- 
chase price and installation costs by 
reducing the amount of time and la- 
bor necessary to maintain the 
tem in a state of good repair. 


Sys- 


In the days before these up-to-date 
facilities were installed, it was neces- 
sary to use two and three men on 
trouble calls. Although a third more 
telephones are connected to the com- 
pany’s lines today, one troubleman 
handles all of the work in this de- 
partment. To make the contrast even 
more pronounced, the two men who 
worked years ago on trouble calls 
were usually one to three days be- 
hind; but today the one _ trouble- 
shooter is seldom more than a few 
hours behind the distress calls. 

In the city of Morrison, before the 
antimony lead sheath cables were laid 
in the ground, they were encased in 
a fiber duct that prevents the earth 
from coming in direct contact with 
the cable sheath. The city wires 
were placed underground before the 
pure lead pipe investigation was con- 
ducted. It was considered prohibi- 
tive to attempt to lay the rural lines 
in fiber ducts. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. is 35 
years old and its interesting history 
reveals the many vicissitudes through 
which the telephone industry in this 
county has passed to arrive at its 
present highly efficient state. The 
nucleus of the present organization 
was a farmer mutual company, es- 


tablished in 1901 to serve about 9 
farms found between Morrison ap 
Prophetstown. 

This old company was known fy 
a while as the Prophetstown, Lyp. 
don & Morrison Mutual Telephon 
Co. M. P. Brewer, who now lives ;; 
Prophetstown but who at that tim 
lived on a farm three miles south of 
Morrison, was prominent in the or. 
ganization of this farmers’ mutta 
company. Difficulties of organiza. 
tion beset the new company shorth 
after it came into existence, and 
these complications resulted in 
breaking up of the original unit int 
two separate companies, one beiny 
known as the Prophetstown Tele. 
phone Co. and the other being giver 
the name of the Morrison Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. 


Early Telephone Struggles 
of the Morrison Company 


It was anything but a bright out- 


look that faced the new but small 
and inadequately financed farmers 
mutual company. There were two 


other telephone exchanges operating 
in Morrison at that time. The most 
influential of these was the _Inter- 
state Telephone Co. The Bell organ- 
ization maintained the other switch- 
board there. 

The switchboard of the new mu- 
tual company was placed in the home 
of Ferdinand Trautwein, then a 
young man interested in the grocery 
business in Morrison. About a year 
later Mr. Trautwein was persuaded 
to join the company in the capacity 
of manager—and so his third of a 
century connection with the telephone 
business in that community was in- 
augurated. 

Among the first moves made by 
the company, after Mr. Trautweir 
became associated with it, was the 
leasing of the Bell company’s lines 
for a period of five years with the 
privilege of buying them outright at 
the end of that time. The purchase 
was effected in harmony with the 
agreement five years afterward. 

Mr. Trautwein and his company 
were responsible for making rural 
telephone service a reality in many 
townships in central Whiteside counl- 
ty. In those days the farmers bought 
and maintained their own telephones. 
Mr. Trautwein recalls times when 20 
or more telephones would be brought 
into the office for repair by farmers 
on Saturday. Generally, the tele 
phones were left to be repaired, the 
owners picking them up the next time 
that they were in town, which more 
than likely was a week or two later. 

The vast change the past two 
decades have brought about is thor- 
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oughly realized when conditions, such 
as just described, are contrasted with 
today improved rural service— 
backed by company-owned and com- 
nany-serviced lines and telephones. 

- During the pre-war years, the 
farme! mutual telephone company ex- 


panded to the limit of its ,esources. 
The opposition companies had dwin- 
dled to just one, the Interstate Tele- 
phone Co., and this organization had 
not added greatly either to its equip- 
ment or its services during this pe- 
riod. 

Mr. Trautwein was aware of the 
limitations of his own company, and 
he was more than ever convinced that 
there was a tremendous business op- 





Full Multiple Central 
most Unbelievably High Traffic Loads. 
Brands, Alice Anderson and Dorothy Freer. 
Have a Combined Service Record of More Than 130 Years. 
Frank West, 


Are Anna Pruis, 


portunity for any telephone exchange 
in this territory which could render 
a superior service. Thus it was that 
he went quietly about the task of in- 
teresting the stockholders and per- 
sons of means outside the mutual 
company in effecting a reorganiza- 
i10Nn. 

It was in 1915—the year when the 
name of the company was changed to 
the “Morrison Telephone Co.”—that 
a decision was reached to expand. 
Additional shares of stock were sold, 
thus making available the necessary 
financial backing to buy new equip- 
ment and build up the facilities of 
the organization. An effort was made 
to sell the new stock to the stock- 
holders of the old mutual company 
and thus preserve the essential fea- 
tures the old company which had 
been formed in 1901; but this was 
not possible. 


Much of the credit for the re- 
organization is due to J. A. Riordon, 
Morrison attorney. Mr. Riordon was 
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Energy Board Enables These Operators to Handle Al- 
They Are, 
These Executives and Employes of the Morrison Telephone Co. 


in Charge of the Mechanical Department Since 1918, 
Chief Operator Since 1918, 





elected president in 1915, even be- 
fore he was a member of the board 
of directors. He has been president 
ever since, a period of 21 years. Mr. 
Riordon’s interest assured the reor- 
ganized company of capable and pro- 
gressive management, as he moved 
to give Mr. Trautwein a free hand in 
effecting many of the ideas and poli- 
cies which the manager had believed 
for some time previous to be expe- 
dient. 

The reorganized company got off 
to a good start in 1916, after taking 
over the Whiteside Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co. The combination ex- 
change and manager’s residence, 
shown in one of the accompanying 


Left to Right: Marie 


illustrations, had just been completed 
and a new central energy switch- 
board installed. 

Located on Lincoln highway, east, 
the home of the Morrison Telephone 
Co. presents an attractive appear- 
ance. It is constructed of hollow 
brick tile faced with red vitrified 
brick, 2% stories in height. It is 
kept warm in winter by means of an 
efficient hot-water heating plant, with 
electric lighting and ventilating fa- 
cilities arranged for the comfort and 
convenience of all employes. 

Only the first floor and basement 
are used for telephone exchange pur- 
poses, the second floor being fitted 
up ‘into comfortable living quarters 
for Manager Trautwein and his fam- 
ily. The company’s offices are lo- 
cated to the left of the main entrance 
to the building and the operating 
room to the right. On the manager’s 
desk is stationed an automatic check 
board which shows at all times ex- 
actly how the incoming and outgoing 


and Ferdinand Trautwein, 
and Myrtle Wilson, Bookkeeper Since 1917. 


calls are being handled by the oper- 
ating force. 

In back of the operating room is 
the terminal room, with the main 
distributing frames and power board. 
To the left of the terminal room and 
in back of the public entrance is an 
attractively furnished operators’ 
restroom, lavatories, etc. In the base- 
ment are located the battery room 
and a large storage and work room. 

In 1918 another epochal step in 
the organization’s history was taken. 
A deal was completed at this time to 
buy the holdings of the only rival 
company in the area, the Interstate 
Telephone Co. The absorption took 
place quietly, and with the support of 





(in View to the Right) 
Standing, from Left to Right, Are: J. A. Riordan, President Since 1915; 


General Manager Since 1903. Seated 


the entire community, the Morrison 
Telephone Co. commenced to make 
important additions to its equipment 
and facilities. This expansion of fa- 
cilities has been thwarted at times in 
the past 15 years, but it has never 
been stopped. The result is as mod- 
ern and up-to-date a plant as is owned 
by any privately-operated telephone 
company in the section. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. has 
been unusually fortunate in securing 
and keeping over long periods of time 
highly capable and efficient employes. 
There are 13 full-time employes on 
the company’s payroll, who have 
given their organization a sum total 
of 145 years of service. This means 
that the average number of years’ 
experience per employe is well over 
a decade, 11 plus years, to be more 
exact. This is an employe service 
record that cannot be equaled (or 
surpassed) by many other telephone 
companies in the country. 

As has already been mentioned, 





Mr. Trautwein has been at the man- 
ager’s post for more than 30 years. 
Not only has he accumulated an un- 
limited amount of experience which 
has stood the company in good stead 
scores of times, but he has been in 
touch with the telephone situation in 
this area for so many years that he 
has a broad and comprehensive con- 
ception of the objectives toward 
which his organization is constantly 
striving. As he says: 

“We have made a lot of mistakes, 
but we have always admitted them 
as soon as they became evident, cor- 
rected them if possible, and have 
gone to any lengths to keep from 
making the same ones again.” 

Mr. Trautwein will spend hours 


mapped out and supervised the in- 
stallation of the system, and for 
years afterward officials from other 
companies in this and other states 
came to inspect the rural facilities 
of the Morrison Telephone Co. 

The Morrison wire chief keeps the 
company’s equipment in tip-top shape 
all the time. In this way, he says, 
most ordinary trouble is intercepted 
before it develops. Mr. Trautwein 
says that there probably isn’t another 
man available who could come in and 
discharge Mr. West’s duties as they 
are now being handled. 

Myrtle Wilson’s name was also 
added to the list of company employes 
in 1917. She has been in charge of 
the books and accounts for nearly 20 





During Last Winter’s Worst Blizzard the Operators of the Morrison (Ill.) Telephone Co. 

Received and Cleared 1,100 Calls in a Single Hour, All Calls Being Recorded by a Meter. 

This Feat Was Made Possible by the Automatic Features of the Stromberg-Carison Full 

Multiple Central Energy Switchboard and the Fact That There Is No More Work Con- 
nected With Handling a Rural Call Than a City Call. 


telling an interviewer of the invalu- 
able services rendered the company 
by members of the board of directors 
or by his employes, but he is demure 
when it comes to discussing his own 
contributions and attainments. 

Frank West is the company’s wire 
chief. It is not to cast reflection 
upon the other employes of the con- 
cern when it is said that Mr. West 
would unquestionably be the most 
difficult man to replace in the com- 
pany’s employ. Mr. West has been 
in his position since 1917. He pro- 
moted many of the advancements un- 
dertaken by the exchange, against 
the advice of many older men in the 
field. 

When the central energy system 
was installed for rural service, some 
of the men who were looked upon as 
authorities in the business regarded 
the step as hazardous. Mr. West 


12 


years. She inaugurated the com- 
pany’s stub system of billing, which 
has attracted the attention of visit- 
ing managers for several years. 
Using a regular Burroughs’ stub ac- 
counting machine, she is able to have 
every bill, not only for the Morrison 
company’s patrons but also for the 
customers of the Fulton exchange out 
on the first of every month. 

Miss Wilson runs the bill through 
the accounting machine, making a 
bill and two duplicate stubs, one of 
which is placed in her files and the 
other of which is sent to the cus- 
tomer. When the customer pays his 
account, he retains the original bill 
as a receipt. Miss Wilson keeps the 
stub, which was sent to him, placing 
it on file with the other stub that was 
filed at the time the bill and stubs 
were calculated. 

When the receipted stub and the 


original stub correspond, there is po 
possibility of a mistake having bee, 
made. This system forestalls any 
possibility of making errors in copy. 
ing reports into bulky account books, 
Very little space is required to stor 
the stub filing records. 

Anna Pruis is the chief operator. 
She keeps in touch with the work iy 
the operating room constantly, and 
she relieves the operators at frequent 
intervals. On her desk is found ap 
automatic checker, which reveals ip. 
stantly and continually the record of 
every call which comes in through 
the switchboard. 

The chief operator’s duties also in- 
clude, very naturally, the instruction 
of new operators. Miss Pruis has 
found, by improving her instruction 
technique, that new operators can be- 
come efficient in much less time than 
is usually considered necessary to 
learn the trade. She has been with 
the company since 1918. 

Siebelt Arians, one of the con- 
pany’s three linemen, was among the 
first employes of the organization. 
Harold Vandermyde, another ine- 
man, has been handling distress calls 
for three years. 

There are six operators regularly 
in the company’s employ. Except for 
a few hours in the morning, when 
four are required, three operators 
handle all of the work—despite the 
fact that there have been times when 
as many as 1,100 calls have been 
cleared in a single hour. 

This unusual performance can be 
accounted for by the automatic fea- 
tures on a full multiple switchboard 
by the fact that operators are 
“locked out” on all local calls, remov- 
ing any temptation to hear what is 
being said, and by the fact that there 
is no more work connected with clear- 
ing a country call than there is in 
completing a city call. The operator's 
positions are equipped with 20 pairs 
of cords instead of the 15 cords more 
generally used. 





There is no way in which an op- 
erator can listen in on subscribers 
conversations on the Morrison Tele 
phone Co.’s switchboard, long dis- 
tance calls being excepted. This ar- 
rangement has two distinct advar- 
tages: First, it assures the customer 
of privacy and, in the secend place, 
it removes from the mind of the op- 
erator all objectives other than com- 
pleting calls and taking down col 
nections as rapidly as possible. 

Elizabeth Ottens is the veteran of 
the operating room. She has beet 
with the organization 13 years. Mrs. 
William Norman has been with the 
company for eight years; Agnes 
Diephuis, six years, and Marie 
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Brands, five years. Dorothy Freer 
recently completed her first year, and 
Alice Anderson is the “baby” of the 
force, having served only a little 
more than nine months. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. values 
and takes pride in its long distance 
service, too. Nothing has been spared 
to give customers in this area a quick 
clear contact with the outside world. 
The company owns the long distance 
lines from Morrison to Fulton and 
from: Morrison to Prophetstown—all 
of No. 10 copper wire. Working 
agreements with the towns involved 
include the ownership of lines half 
way from Morrison to Sterling, half 
way from Morrison to Chadwick, 
half way from Morrison to Erie, and 
half way from Prophetstown to 
Sterling. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. may 
be considered a first class defense of 
the so-called capitalistic system. The 
company is operated by the owners 
for the purpose of making money; 
and the company under normal cir- 
cumstances does make money. How- 
ever, the stockholders do not let their 
desire for greater returns on their 
investment interfere with the high 
quality of the organization’s service 
to its community. Money, which has 
always been freely invested with it, 
meant the extending of the ex- 
change’s facilities. 

The Morrison Telephone Co. offers 
an excellent illustration of the sound- 
ness and practicability of a small 
home-owned business. Comparing 
the service given by this company 
with that rendered by some other ex- 
changes, there cannot be any doubt 
that the Morrison community is for- 
tunate. The Morrison company fur- 
ther proves that an organization does 
not have to be big to be modern and 
efficient. The Morrison Telephone 
Co. extends to its customers a serv- 
ice definitely superior to that found 
in other towns many times the size 
of this city. 

The annual meeting of the Morri- 
son company is held each year early 
in February. This year all officers 
and retiring directors were reelected 
without exception. The directors are 
all residents of Morrison. Their in- 
terests are in and near Morrison. 

The officers of the company are: 
J. A. Riordon, president; R. S. James, 
vice-president ; and Ferdinand Traut- 
weln, general manager and secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the board of 
directors are: J. L. Oostenryk, Frank 
West, R. A. Norrish, Ferdinand 
Trautwein, E. A. Smith and J. A. 
Riordon. They are all residents of 
Morrison, with all their interests in 
the community. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


NEW TOLL Operating 
Practice sent into field. 
Designation, arrange- 
ment and purpose of the 
new Practice. Series 253 


NEW SERVICE inaugurated 
A in the revised Toll Operating 

Practice is termed “transient 
service.” A transient is a person who 
is passing through a town or one 
who expects to be in an appointed 
place for a brief period. This service 
permits a customer to register with 
the local telephone company so that 
any expected inward toll board call 
for him, if suitably identified, will be 
routed to the telephone at which he 
may be reached. This registration is 
made with the chief operator in the 
toll office. 

Calls for transients are accepted 
only on a person-to-person basis and 
the regular message and_ report 
charges apply. However, no charge 
is made for the additional service. 
All inquiries concerning a transient 
will be made direct to the chief op- 
erator since she handles all transient 
registrations. 

When an operator receives a re- 
quest or inquiry from a transient and 
he identifies himself as such—giving 
his name and the number or listing 
of the telephone at which he may be 
reached, and asks to be notified if 
a call for him is received—the oper- 
ator will conmect him with the chief 
operator. Any request received from 
the transient such as changing the 
directions for reaching him or to 
make arrangements for registration 
in a distant place is referred to the 
chief operator. 

On a call handled single-ticket 
method if the calling party, when 
placing a call, tells the operator that 
the called party is a transient at the 
called place and gives no informa- 
tion as to any telephone at which he 
may be reached, the operator will 
reach the terminating toll center and 
pass a call to the inward operator 
for her chief operator. 

When the chief operator answers, 
the operator will tell her that she has 
a call for Mr. (called party), a tran- 
sient at (called place), and ask if he 
has registered. If the chief operator 
gives the operator the number of a 
telephone at which the called party 


may be reached, the operator enters 
it on the ticket, encircled, and there- 
after proceeds with the call in the 
usual way. 


If the chief operator reports that 


she has no record the operator will 
say: “One moment, please?” Then, if 
the calling party is holding the line, 
tell him that she will be glad to leave 
a memorandum at the called place in 
order that the called party may be 
told of the call in case he later reg- 
isters or asks if anyone has called 
him. If the calling party agrees, the 
operator will secure his name if she 
does not have this information and 
will ask how long he wishes the mem- 
orandum to remain active. 


Unless the distant chief operator in- 


dicates that she has heard it, the oper- 
ator will give her this information, 
together with the calling number, or 


if no memorandum is to be left, give 
her this information. The operator 
will clear the circuit as soon as ac- 
knowledgment is received and will 
enter “hold for (no. of days the 
memo is to remain active) days” on 
the back of the ticket, file the ticket, 


and otherwise proceed as directed by 


the calling party. 

If the calling party indicates that 
he has not heard or understood the 
report, or if he has not been holding 
the line, the operator will repeat the 
report, offer to leave a memorandum 
at the called place, and otherwise pro- 
ceed as outlined in the foregoing. 

Questions from 

Illinois Operators 

1. What phrase is used in giving re- 
port to customer who has placed 
a collect station-to-station call and 
the charge is not accepted by the 
called station and the calling party 
does not wish to pay for the call 
but wants additional attempts 
made to complete the call? 

2. Our office has a lot of difficulty in 
obtaining the rates on our calls. 
Isn’t it possible for the operator 
to look up the rate while conversa- 
tion is taking place? 

3. Why do some persons have tele- 
phones and their names are not 
listed in the directory? 

4. Why is the time on a collect call 
rated the same as that on a per- 
son-to-person call? 

5. Is it right to ask for the line if a 
party has asked for the line twice? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions may be found on page 17. 
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EOPLE LIVING outside of 
P washington are prone to think 


of the Nation’s Capital in terms 

of the government. They visualize a 
city, half of whose working popula- 
tion is employed by the government 
with the other half working for the 
first half—also a negligible sprink- 
ling of lobbyists who are directly 
“working” the government for spe- 
cial causes. As a rough picture, that 
view is not very far out of line, yet 
it overlooks some small but very im- 
portant institutions that are neither 
connected with the government nor 
representing any special interests. 

One of these is the Brookings In- 
stitution—a handsome building with- 
in a stone’s throw of the White 
House. Privately endowed, this re- 
markable_ institution occupies a 
unique position. First of all, it is 
non-partisan, and that means really 
non-partisan — not the camouflage 
used by the Liberty League (which 
is out to sink Roosevelt) nor by the 
“Non-Partisan Labor Committee” 
(which is out to sink Landon). 

Administrations come and admin- 
istrations go, but the Brookings In- 
stitution goes right along with its 
economic research under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Harold Moulton. Period- 
ically it erupts with a new and 
invariably important volume on some 
phase of political economy, and then 
sinks back to its job of incubating 
more wisdom. Always these volumes 
are received with respect by all par- 
ties in Washington, and they have 
exerted a great influence on the 
judgment of many of our lawmakers 
when the latter are not disturbed by 
the pressure of political expediency. 

Dr. Moulton and his associates do 
not sit in a library and meditate on 
economic problems until they evolve a 
completed theory. The Brookings In- 
stitution group seems to have re- 
versed that procedure by taking a 
strictly empirical approach. Without 
any preconceived notions, they have 
studied the actual functioning of 
economic machinery in America. The 
titles of their works give some elue 
to the scope of their prodigious in- 
vestigations. 


ITH THIS material assembled, 
1 digested, and interpreted, the 
Brookings group develop certain defi- 
nite conclusions that are neither 
startling nor particularly original. 
They do, however, have the unique 
advantage of being buttressed by 
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facts. There is not much room for 
dispute when the reader casts his 
eye over the army of statistical evi- 
dence presented. 

In “The Formation of Capital,” 
one of the Institution’s recent vol- 
umes, Dr. Moulton reveals the fal- 
lacy into which the orthodox supply- 
and-demand economists have been 
tempted when they take the position 
that the rate of our expansion in 
production is directly dependent on 
the amount of income saved. 

According to this classic view 
(which those of us who struggled 
through Adam Smith in college days 
may remember), when many oppor- 
tunities for profit exist, investment is 
encouraged and people save more and 
consume less. This goes on for a 
while until lowered consumption cuts 
the profit; investment then is pro- 
portionately discouraged, and people 
are less inclined to save and start to 
consume more. 

If this works out, the economic 
machine is nicely self-adjusting, but 
Dr. Moulton finds that under our 
present complicated capitalistic 
structure, the casual relationship be- 
tween savings and production is 
interrupted. He finds that modern 
“savings” are so controlled by banks 
and other managers of our domestic 
credit and investment, that expan- 
sion in production keeps going with- 
out regard to the profit trends or the 
volume of saving. 


ty MOULTON’S conclusions are 
a little hard on the homely 
fable of the grasshopper and the 
ant. Modern thrift, it would appear, 
ultimately rewards industry with 
bankruptcy by reason of the constant 
overproduction, of aggregate savings 
and proportionate diminution in con- 
sumption. When our domestic econ- 
omy was no longer able to absorb 
these idle funds about 1928, much 
of it was diverted into foreign in- 
vestment. Much was poured into the 
stock market, thereby inflating the 
latter and anchoring potential pur- 
chasing power into unnecessary pro- 
duction agencies. 

Still savings kept piling up, wait- 
ing—indeed demanding that they be 


profitably invested—while mass pur. 
chasing power and, consequently, 


consumption sagged. Finally, the 
whole thing collapsed in the deback 
of 1929; capital goods industries 
closed up, throwing more men out of 
work and further decreasing purchas- 
ing power. 


HE PRETTY theory of econom- 
ge self-adjustment is __ thus 
knocked into a cocked hat. Wage cuts 
only aggravate the situation. Infl- 
tion only multiplies everything by 
two or three, or however much you 
inflate. Poor distribution of income, 
according to Dr. Moulton, is still the 
bottle neck to real recovery. 

Dr. Moulton does not, however, en- 
dorse naive or drastic theories such 
as preached by Huey Long or Father 
Coughlin. It’s a complex problem and 
needs “scientific solution.” The s0- 
lution Dr. Moulton leaves to the sub- 
sequent findings of the Brookings 
studies, but he does make it clear 
that some method must be found to 
raise and sustain mass purchasing 
power without injuring profits to the 
extent of scaring capital out of the 
country. 

Social taxation might be one 
method, but veteran observers of its 
operation in countries where it has 
already been attempted, say it only 
skims the top (fortunes) and tends 
to spread poverty instead of wealth 
if drastically enforced. A social se- 
curity program financed by industry 
and employes theoretically increases 
the stability of the consumer class, 
but the burden might wreck indus- 
tries compelled to compete with for- 
eign trade having no such burdens. 

Even if some “scientific” way for 
readjusting purchasing power were 
once installed, there is probably no 
guarantee that the profit motive 
would not get around it somehow and 
build up further savings—surpluses 
in new places. Maybe we’ll just have 
to make up our minds that economic 
structures based on the profit system 
are like coal furnaces that have to be 
shaken free of clinkers every 80 
often, even at the expense of unfor- 
tunate particular dislocations. 

equation, of 


HE HUMAN 
course, is the _ fly-in-the-beer 


with all economic theories. Orthodox 
economists can blueprint and x-ray 
our troubles, but when social’ consid- 
erations enter into the picture, they 
snap their books shut’ in the face of 
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the legislators and say in effect: “I 
have told you what you must do to 
be saved. What your constituents 
may think about it is outside of my 
province.” 

For instance, the experts assure us 
that recovery can be effected by 
either inflation or deflation. Like the 
“high road” and the “low road” in 
the Scotch ballad they are supposed 
to terminate ultimately on the bonny, 
bonny banks of Loch Lomond. 

But deflation—the process of al- 
lowing the economic structure to sink 
until it shakes itself loose from its 
own rotten parts—means mass mis- 
ery and possible revolution. Further- 
more, a democracy won’t stand for it 
—ask Herbert Hoover. Inflation, on 
the other hand, has its own dangers 
—a runaway currency that ends up 
as wallpaper leaving an economically 
prostrated nation. 


HIS CORRESPONDENT has 
; go the liberty of going into 
the foregoing weighty matters, not 
for the purpose of airing an abstract 
discussion of economics, but for the 
simple purpose of reporting—as a 
faithful Washington correspondent 
should—the long-range forecast for 
Washington activity. 

And when you want long-range 
forecasts on Washington, it is a good 
idea to pay attention to what the 
Brookings Institution is doing. It is 
a watch-tower far more _ practical 
than any Brain Trust (Democratic or 
Republican) from which to discern 
the direction of our Congressional 
action five, ten, and even 50 years 
hence. It does not concern itself with 
day-to-day stuff, such as the tariff on 
fiddle strings or the new bridge over 
Pumpkin Creek. 

Therefore, after four years of 
Hoover and three and a half years 
of the New Deal, the most pressing 
problem of our national political 
economy still remains—to restore the 
purchasing power of the masses; 
to share-the-income, not to share-the- 
wealth. The distinction is significant 
because this basic principle will be 
the guiding rule by which all impor- 
tant economic measures will be 
drafted. 

They may be drafted badly—may 
even defeat their own purpose—but 
in the main, they will strive for the 
objective stated. Keep that firmly in 
mind and you may be able, by taking 
a far-off view, to see some general 
pattern of consistency in the bewil- 
dering cross currents of Washington 
activity. 

Following the inactivity of the 
summer recess, some of the Wash- 
ington newspaper reporters had half- 
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way expected that the FCC would 
open its special telephone investiga- 
tion in September with a bang—a 
barrage of advance press releases, 
flags waving and Special Counsel 
Becker opening the hearing before a 
packed audience, with the Marine 
Band on the sidelines playing “On 
Wisconsin!” or something of the sort. 

But all the bombast is out, accord- 
ing to latest informal reports. The 
higher-ups have decided that with a 
red-hot campaign in progress and all 
Europe blowing up with war news, 
the FCC investigators might just as 
well get down to business and stop 
trying to run a show. 

The present plans are to open up 
quietly and let whatever may be 
brought out in the investigation 
speak for itself. It may not make the 
headlines, but it may make very solid 
and serious reading for Congres- 
sional committees when the FCC is 
next called to give an account of its 
stewardship. 

That, at least, is the present dis- 
position, as told to your correspon- 
dent. It may change before Septem- 
ber. 


PEAKING of war in Europe, the 
S State Department is having 
plenty of headaches over the prop- 


erties of Compania Telefonica Na- 
cional de Espana. Although incor- 
porated in Spain, this company, 


which operates the entire telephone 
system of Spain, is a subsidiary of 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp.—a Maryland cooperative, con- 
trolled principally by American capi- 
tal. In other words, American inves- 
tors have a forty-odd million stake in 
Spanish telephone properties which 
the Red Facists are using, damaging, 
and occasionally blowing up. 

More complicated is the fact that 
the Spanish company’s president, one 
Estanesloa de Urguijo y Ussia, and 
some of the directors are reputed to 
be Fascist sympathists and have been 
locked up as such by the Loyalists in 
Madrid jailhouses. On top of this, 
the ever-Leftward-moving Red gov- 
ernment is reputed to be laying plans 
for “taking over” the properties in 
direct violation of the company’s con- 
tract, executed in 1924 with the for- 
mer royal government, which gives 
the company an absolute monopoly 
for 20 years. 

International law, such as it’ is, 
usually requires any form of govern- 
ment succeeding to the sovereign 
powers of any other form of govern- 
ment to accept the foreign contrac- 
tual liabilities of its predecessor, as 
far as ordinary commercial utilities 
are concerned. Thus, the present 





regime is, under international law, 
bound to carry out the contract ex- 
ecuted by the abdicated King Alphon- 
so, or else pay damages for the 
breach. 

Well, “dollar diplomacy”—that is 
to say, the policy of sending the 
marines into any weak country that 
confiscates American investments— 
was supposed to have terminated 
with the withdrawal of the marines 
from Nicaraugua. The policy of non- 
recognition of strong countries that 
played the same trick was supposed 
to have terminated with our recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia without a set- 
tlement of our claims growing out 
of the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

However, some important Ameri- 
can bigwigs have money in Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, and 
this is a campaign year. Already Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull has re- 
ceived some mighty snippy letters 
from irate, monied Americans (not 
all of whom are Republicans, by the 
way) to the general effect that an 
administration that does not protect 
the property of its nationals is not 
worth a continental. 

Result: A stern warning to Spain 
that it will be held responsible for all 
loss of American investments result- 
ing from confiscation or destruction. 
Are we going back to dollar diplo- 
macy? Probably not. We have not yet 
heard anyone suggest calling out the 
marines, notwithstanding such sen- 
timent in other European countries. 


Six-Months’ Report of 
Lincoln (Neb.) Company 


The report of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., for the 
first half of 1936 shows a total income 
from telephone operations of $1,335,081, 
an increase of $68,063, or 5.37 per cent. 
Exchange revenues were $918,512 an in- 
crease of $30,498, or 3.43 per cent, and 
toll revenues were $359,497, an increase 
of $32,487, or 9.93 per cent. 

Operating expenses were $451,583, an 
increase of $27,475 or 6.48 per cent, and 
total telephone expenses, $1,036,904, an 
increase of $68,130, or 7.03 per cent. Net 
earnings were about the same, $298,183. 
Dividends paid were $210,913, an in- 
crease of $12,878. Undivided profits 
were $18,571. Net telephone earnings to 
average plant in service were 4.67 per 
cent, and net profit to common stock, 
after preferred, 8.08 per cent. 

The company has assets of $14,803,- 
3.2, a depreciation reserve of $3,360,105 
apd surplus of $964,488, an increase of 
$16,184. Company stations on July 1 
were 65,322, an increase of 1,025 over 
December 31, 1935. 
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Rural Electrification Requires 
Rigid Telephone Maintenance} 


By LeROY ALLEN MULLIN, M.S. 


Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TRENDS in rural power line construction and their probable effect 


on the operation and maintenance of telephone plant. 


Single-phase 


extensions from delta systems much preferred to those derived from three- 
phase, wye-connected systems with grounded neutral, from telephone 


viewpoint. 


More rigid, and hence more expensive, maintenance pro- 


gram will be required, requiring in many instances higher rates for 


telephone service. 


Paper presented before annual convention of the 


New York State Telephone Association held in Syracuse this year 


URAL electrification has been 
R increasing rapidly during the 

past ten years. Yet never be- 
fore has the present rate of rural ex- 
tensions been equaled. Current trade 
journals yield the startling informa- 
tion that there will probably be con- 
structed in this country during the 
current year approximately 35,000 
miles of rural power line. 

This will represent an outlay of 
approximately $50,000,000 of private 
capital and will add some 167,000 new 
rural customers. About 93,000 farms 
will be included in the development. 
The U. S. Census lists the total num- 
ber of farms in the United States as 
in excess of 6144 million. Of this 
number approximately one million 
will be served electricity by public 
service companies by the end of 1936. 

If we follow the census practice of 
classing all communities having pop- 
ulations of less than 2,500 each as 
rural, then by the end of 1936 there 
will be over 350,000 miles of rural 
distribution lines supplying approxi- 
mately 2,600,000 rural customers, an 
average of about 7.4 customers per 
mile of line. In New York state 
alone a quota in excess of 2,500 miles 
of rural line is scheduled to be built 
this year to accommodate about 10,- 
000 new customers, 6,000 of which 
will probably be classed as farms. 


Good-will Gesture 
to Rural Communities 


The whole program of rural elec- 
trification is a good-will gesture to 
the rural communities on the part of 
the utility companies. Rural lines 
throughout farming areas are no- 
torious for the very low return on the 
capital invested. Even though the 
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monthly charge for service is raised 
considerably above the urban rate, it 
will be necessary to operate many of 
these new extensions as a subsidized 
service for some years to come. It 
appears that extensions having less 
than three customers per mile are 
not economically justified at the pre- 
vailing rural rates. 

In the same fashion that the farm- 
er uses his automobile and truck, he 
is aware of the convenience and ad- 
vantages of electrical energy in his 
home and in the operation of his 
farm. Many of the most energetic 
and resourceful people in rural com- 
munities have met the demand for 
electric light and home conveniences 
by installing gasoline, engine-driven 
generating units. Many such in- 
stallations have been giving excellent 
service, but the cost of electrical en- 
ergy generated by this method great- 
ly restricts its use, particularly for 
those purposes which require large 
quantities of power. 

For example, a 1,000-watt gen- 
erating unit installed will cost ap- 
proximately $600. If the useful life 
is assumed as 10 years, the average 
interest, depreciation, maintenance, 
and taxes will make the annual fixed 
charges about $90 per year. The 
gasoline and oil will cost about 15 
cents per kilowatt-hour. This means 
the total cost per year on the basis 
of 400 kilowatt-hours’ use per year 
(about 3343 kilowatt-hours per 
month) will be $150 or, on an aver- 
age, $12.50 per month. The net cost 
will be approximately 37% cents per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Electrical energy lends itself ad- 
mirably to such farm work as pump- 
ing water, cooling milk, operating 


milking machines, cream separators, 
heating brooders and incubators, cut- 
ting ensilage, filling the silo, and 
many other such applications. The 
farmer is quick to see the advantages 
of utilizing electrical power to do his 
work. 

The large electrical manufacturers 
have cooperated with the power com- 
panies and the farmer to provide ap- 
paratus specially designed to meet 
the farmer’s needs. These individual 
manufacturers have recently installed 
a new department for the purpose of 
helping the farmer do his work bet- 
ter, easier, and cheaper than before 
by taking full advantage of the elec- 
trical pewer being made available at 
costs much less than power obtained 
from the gas engine. 

Ready Demand for Service 

in the Rural Areas 

There is a ready demand for elec- 
tric service throughout the rural 
areas. These thousands of miles of 
new lines are justified on the basis of 
their convenience and necessity even 
though sometimes the economical jus- 
tification may be difficult to estab- 
lish, from the point of view of paying 
dividends to the power company. 

Most of the villages in which tele 
phone offices are located already et- 
joy electric service as well as tele- 
phone service. Also, probably in 
most cases the power and telephone 
plants located within the denser pop- 
ulated villages are coordinated and 
maintained in such a manner that 4 
minimum of interference to telephone 
service exists. The telephone service 
will be more directly exposed to noise 
due to inductive interference by these 
new rural extensions in the sparsely- 
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settled farm areas and, indirectly, 
these extensions will disturb the elec- 
tric and magnetic balance of the pow- 
er system wires that already exist 
within the villages, tending to make 
them more disturbing to communica- 
tion circuits. 

Let us first examine some of the 
details relating to the rural power 
lines, and then return to the prob- 
able effects on the operation and 
maintenance of telephone plant. For 
the most part the villages which are 
already supplied with power have 
three-phase wye or delta systems. 
This is especially true if the village 
has any appreciable industrial power 
load. However, the power demands 
of the outlying sections represented 
by the proposed extensions are prob- 
ably best filled by a single-phase line. 

The power requirements usually do 
not exceed five to ten kilowatts per 
mile. The line wires can be small, 
usually No. 4 or No. 6 copper or their 
equivalent. In any case, the service 
must be reliable. The lines must be 
built economically, yet structural 
strength cannot be sacrificed. The 
line must be built for low mainte- 
nance. This usually requires that 30 
or 35-foot poles be used. When pine 
poles are used they are usually full- 
length creosote treated, while cedar 
poles are butt treated. 

On the average, the ruling span is 
about 300 feet, but under favorable 
circumstances this is greatly exceed- 
ed especially where level country, 
straight roads, and absence of trees 
permits. When long spans are used, 
steel-reinforced conductor is often 
employed. The line voltage is usually 
that supplied to the community; 
2,300 or 4,200 volts predominate, al- 
though in some instances 6,900 volts 
or higher are being used. 

There is still a great deal of delta- 
connected, primary network used in 
the villages. In such cases the rural 
extensions are tapped off at a con- 
venient point. There is, however, an 
increasing amount of wye-connected 
primary distribution being placed. 

Single-phase rural extensions are 
made by carrying off one line wire 
and the neutral. The neutral acts as 
a common wire for both the primary 
and secondary power wires; besides, 
it often supplies a ground wire for 
the lightning arresters. The grounds 
are usually placed at each transform- 
er, three or four to the mile. It is 
customary to provide automatic volt- 
age regulators on these rural lines 
Which maintain the voltage within 
about 10 per cent of the nominal 
rating for the line. 

It is difficult to state the cost per 
mile of these lines. The situation is 
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similar to naming the price for a 
house. Many variable factors are in- 
volved. Such lines cost anywhere 
from $600 to as high as $2,300 per 
mile to construct. The average of a 
large number of lines would probably 
be about $1,300—complete with 
transformers, service wires and me- 
ters ready to give the customers serv- 
ice. Such factors as winding roads, 
hilly country, railroad crossings, rock 
holes, quicksand holes, heavy trees, 
private rights-of-way, exposure to 
high wind and possible sleet load, all 
contribute toward a more expensive 
line. 

In New York state the average ex- 
pected number of customers per mile 
on these proposed rural extensions 
will be less than four. 


Outstanding Trends of 
Interest to Telephone Men 


Some of the outstanding trends in 
rural line construction of interest to 
telephone people are: 

1. The fact that apparently the 
grounded wye and its single-phase 
taps is well adapted to rural power 
service requirements and for that 
reason its use is rapidly increasing. 

2. The increasing use of a common 
neutral carrying multiple grounds on 
the wye-connected primary and sin- 
gle-phase branches. 


3. Joint use of poles will be dis- 
advantageous because of long spans 
on power circuits, together with un- 
balanced electrical conditions on the 
power system. 

4. Rural distribution is being un- 
dertaken mostly with class “B” cir- 
cuits. The cheapness of low-voltage 
equipment more than overbalances 
the advantages of a higher voltage 
line. 

5. Rural telephone lines will prob- 
ably be required in most instances to 
share the highway with these power 
line extensions. 

6. In many cases local conditions 
will not permit highway separation 
between telephone and power lines. 

These large-scale extensions of 
power plant are bound to create prob- 
lems for the telephone companies 
within the areas so affected. It is 
my contention that these problems 
can best be solved by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the parties 
involved. Those telephone companies 
whose outside plant is in good physi- 
cal condition and whose management 
will work with the power people to 
achieve the best engineering solution 
to problems as they arise need not be 
unduly disturbed over sharing their 
open wire routes with power wires. 

The entrance of extensive power 
distribution lines will, in general, call 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 13 


The operator will explain to the calling party that if such action 
is taken, it will be considered as a new call. If the calling party 
questions the operator as to the reason for this procedure, she 
will connect him with her supervisor. The supervisor will explain 
that on a collect call if the called station (or party, as the case 
may be) will not accept the charge and the calling party does 
agree to pay for the call, a report charge is made for the effort to 
complete the call. Also, that any later attempt to secure the ac- 
ceptance is subject to an additional report charge if the called 
station is reached, but the connection is not completed. 


. The TC operator can, should, and in most cases will look up the 


rate while conversation is taking place if the operator placing the 
call requests the time and charge or the charge when the ticket is 
passed to the TC. 


3. This is done for personal reasons. When a customer requests the 


telephone company not to give out his number because he does 
not wish to receive calls, these telephones are classed as ‘‘Non- 
published” telephones. 


. All collect calls are not subject to the person-to-person rate. Sta- 


tion-to-station calls placed collect, where the day station-to-station 
rate is 15 cents or less, are subject to the person-to-person rate. 
In the case where the called station reports that there is no one 
there who will accept the charge and the calling party does not 
agree to pay for the call but asks the operator to try the call 
later, asks that word be left for some one who will accept the 
charge, etc., if this action is taken the call will be subject to the 
person-to-person rate. 


. This depends entirely upon the practice in effect in your office 


with respect to asking for busy lines. According to the standard 
operating practice, we do not ask for a line except in case of an 
emergency. 











for a more expensive maintenance 
program on the part of the telephone 
companies. When power lines paral- 
lel open-wire telephone lines, such 
items as rusty, high-resistance joints, 
missing insulators, improper trans- 
positions, need for tree trimming, 
dirty carbon block protectors, low in- 
sulation resistance, and resistance 
unbalance become causes of serious 
noise conditions due to inductive in- 
terference. 


Rigid Maintenance Program 
Will Be Needed 


Farmer lines, because of their 
great length and severe exposure to 
power wires, will become very noisy 
unless rigidly maintained. Lines 
placed on brackets are more suscep- 
tible to noise than when crossarms 
are used. Also any lines which in 
the past have been operated grounded 
must, with the advent of power lines, 
be made metallic circuits. 

In most cases, properly-placed and 
maintained telephone plant will not 
be affected by objectionable noise due 
to proximity of power wires. There 
is one important exception, however. 
The use of a single-phase primary 
line obtained from a_ three-phase, 
wye-connected system with a ground- 
ed neutral is especially disturbing to 
communication circuits. As men- 
tioned previously, this type of line is 
particularly well adapted to rural 
electrification from the point of view 
of the power company. It permits a 
common primary-secondary-rounded 
wire and offers good lightning pro- 
tection to the power transformers. 

A large number of electrical manu- 
facturers have brought out a com- 
plete line of transformers and acces- 
sories specially adapted to this sys- 
tem. This apparatus can be built at 
a considerable saving with no appar- 
ent sacrifice to quality. The neutral 
is usually grounded at each cus- 
tomer’s transformer. These multiple 
grounds on one of the primary sup- 
ply wires result in placing one pri- 
mary wire at ground potential. This 
produces an electrostatic unbalance 
which is particularly disturbing to 
telephone lines exposed to its influ- 
ence. 

Transpositions of either the tele- 
phone or power wires will not reduce 
the intensity of noise due to this con- 
dition. Noise so caused may be se- 
vere, even when the telephone plant 
is in excellent physical condition—if 
the telephone plant is in close prox- 
imity to the power line for several 
sections at a time. 

This type of power line should be 
kept at roadway separation from com- 
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munication circuits or preferably 
kept on private right-of-way. Single- 
phase extensions derived from delta 
systems are much preferred from the 
telephonic interference point of view. 


Suggestions for Locating 
Causes of Interference 


As to ways and means of locating 
specific causes of noisy lines due to 
inductive interference, together with 
means of eliminating these condi- 
tions. The first decision to make is 
whether the disturbance is caused by 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, September 17 and 18. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 13, 14, 15 and 16. 

Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Asscciation of the United States, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Octo- 
ber 15. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12, 1937. 











some abnormal operating condition 
on the power plant or on the tele- 
phone plant, or both. 

One of the major factors in mak- 
ing such a decision should be the 
general maintenance conditions of 
the telephone plant involved. If the 
lines have been operating satisfac- 
torily with the same power exposure, 
but such factors as tre. trimming, 
rusty joints, protectors, and insula- 
tors have been neglected lus 
time past, the increase in noise will 
creep in so gradually as to not be 
particularly alarming. 

The first complaints will probably 
be because of poor transmission on 
toll calls involving repeatered cir- 
cuits. Then suddenly some spring 
morning just as the trees get leafed 
out one is able to hear an extremely 
annoying jingle on several of the 
lines; it sounds distinctly like the 
electric motor at John Smith’s saw- 
mill that has just started up after 
being closed for the winter. 

Another important point to notice 
is the fact that there is a very 
large component of medium or high- 
pitched noise present. The remedy 
for this case of interference is almost 
certain to be improved maintenance 
of the telephone plant. 

It is fortunate that very few pieces 
of power apparatus which have ini- 


mn 
some 











tially operated satisfactorily along 
side of telephone lines are capable 
later developing faults that cause y 
due telephone inductive interferengg 
I have myself wasted many houg 
suspecting and testing transforme 
motors, voltage regulators and log 
ing for grounds on power plant whey 
the same amount of time spent ¢ 
improving the status of our telephone 
lines would have cured the noj 
problem. Therefore, I believe th 
in most cases, especially where lime 
ited funds are a factor, it is wise t@ 
make certain of the insulation 
sistance, the series resistance bak 
ance, transpositions, and drop wire 
before spending any time hunting 
for “power leaks.” 

As far as light and power primary) 
distribution is concerned, a fruitfu) 
place to look for abnormal operating 
conditions which usually do not burn) 
clear or cause trouble noticeable to” 
the power company is the grounding) 
of one primary wire on a delta-conm 
nected system. Such a ground will 
usually occur in a transformer, but) 
primaries occasionally cross with a7 
grounded secondary at some obscure 
span because of improper sag con 
dition. 

In general, increased rural electri- 
fication will call for higher grade 
lines and increased maintenance costs 
to the Independent telephone com- 
panies, and this, in many instances, 
will require an increase in their rates 
for service. 
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Bell System Gains 
Telephones in July 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
repcrts an increase of 28,600 tele 
phones in service in the Bell Telephone 
System in July compared 
of 22,900 in the same month last year 
The the first for that month 
since July, 1929, and is the largest of 
any similar month since 1923. 

For the seven months to July 31, 
indicated net station gain this year is 
413,600, 177,800 in similar 


he 
‘ 


Co. 


with a loss 


gain is 





against 
months of 1925. 

Both June and July are normally the 
months in the year for tele 
phone development, owing to thousands 
of disconnections ordered on account of 


poorest 


the vacation season, and business ust 
ally begins to pick up in August with 
September the best month of the year. 

The gain of 413,600 stations shown it 
the seven months so far is within 48,000 
stations of the entire year’s gain in 
1935, which was 461,000 stations. 

New York Telephone Co.’s July sta 
tion loss was 9,319 compared with a loss 
of 14,486 stations in July, 1935. 
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A New Indoor Sub-Station Arrester 
Compact — Fully-Enelosed— Easily Accessible 


The new Type 11 “rosette” sub-station 
arrester is an exclusive Automatic - Sands 
achievement in compact, efficient design. It 
is only 334 inches in diameter and projects 
but 2 inches from the surface on which it is 
mounted—yet it provides full protection 
against lightning and crosses with electric 
circuits. 


Its appearance is unusually pleasing. 


When closed, it has no projections or ex- 


posed terminals. Both base and cover are 


of heavy porcelain. Five ampere glass fuses 


are employed, which enable the maintenance 
man to tell at a glance whether or not either 
fuse has blown. Mounted in a well between 
the fuses are two Type 2105 discharge blocks 
with carbons. Carbon blocks with dielec- 
trics, instead of discharge blocks, can be fur- 
nished on special order. 


Write today for full information about 
this and other Automatic-Sands protective 
devices. They incorporate many novel and 
exclusive features in their design and are of 
extra heavy, high quality construction in 
every detail. 


AUTOMATIC-SANDS 


TELEPHONE 


PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD., Chicage 


——— 








Export Distributes 





ELECTRIC C-A-X 


est Value in Small 
ange Equipment 


ctric C-A-X (Community Automatic Ex- 
most complete type of service available 
smallest community, it brings the instant 
Wp accuracy which only full automatic oper- 
gs full twenty-four-hour service. It brings 
n. It brings a host of other advantages 
@pusiness and build up public good-will. 





ually costs less to operate, since it com- 
| operator expense, requires practically no 
sno expenses for heat, light and similar 
sare housed in company-owned buildings 
rdherein. Hundreds of others are housed 
he back rooms of residences and stores— 
otected from excessive moisture and dust 


e this modern form of operation—find out 

these small, unattended units are today in 

United States alone. If all of these com- 

panies MM profitable to make the change, perhaps 
e hear from you? 


Ic ELECTRIC 


CATION AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 
Distributed by: 

IC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 

IC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. Chicago 











Depression’s Effect on Telephones 


And Automobiles Very Slight 


DROP IN TELEPHONE and automobile industries, 





during the depression, very slight in comparison 
with decrease in national income. Business analyst 
says telephones and automobiles must be included 
among necessities of life to satisfy modern desires 


"Two EFFECT of the depression 
upon various industries of the 
United States was discussed in 
a recent issue of the Business Bul- 
letin, of the Cleveland Trust Co., 
written by Col. L. P. Ayres, the emi- 
nent economist of the company. Giv- 
ing particular attention to the tele- 
phone and automobile industries, the 
writer points out that the depression 
drop in these two industries was very 
small in comparison with the decrease 
in national income. 

Concerning the depression’s effect 
on telephones and automobiles and 
the recovery since the low point in 
1933, Col. Ayres says: 

“As the general recovery continues 
to develop, it is becoming increasing- 
ly clear that among the things which 
the American public regards as neces- 
sities of life there must be included 
telephones and automobiles. The de- 
pression resulted in considerable de- 
crease in the use of both, and it was 
the first depression severe enough to 
have this effect. 

The peak of automobile registra- 
tion was reached in 1930, when some 
26.5 million cars and trucks were 
registered, and this huge number was 
enly a little greater than the number 
of motor vehicles actually in use. It 
was almost as great as the number 
of families, which was about 30 mil- 
lions. 

The number of telephones in use 
also reached a peak in 1930 when 
there were about 20.2 million instru- 
ments in service, or about two tele- 
phones for each three families. In 
the diagram reproduced on this page 
the three lines represent, respective- 
ly, the changes in numbers of tele- 
phones in use, the numbers of auto- 
mobiles registered, and in the nation- 
al income during the 42 years from 
1895 to 1936, if the data for each in 
1929 are taken as being equal to 100. 
The data for 1936 are estimated on 
the basis of the figures for the early 
months of this year. 
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The low records of the depression 
were reached, in all three instances, 
in 1933. The depression drop in 
automobiles amounted to 10 per cent; 
that in telephones in use was a little 
more than 17 per cent. These are 


INCOME, PHONES, & AUTOS 








Graphic Representation of the Rise and 

Fluctuations in the Telephone and Auto- 

mobile Industries Since 1895, in Compari- 

son with National Income. 

considerable decreases, but they are 
astonishingly moderate as compared 
to the decrease in national income, 
which amounted to more than 43 per 
cent. Clearly, the American people 
relinquished their telephones with 
great reluctance and retained their 
automobiles with even greater ten- 
acity. 

From 1935 to 1936 the telephones 
have made up some 40 per cent of 
their depression losses, and the proc- 
ess is now going on so rapidly that 
it will apparently be a good deal fur- 
ther advanced by the end of this year. 

The gain in automobiles in use has 
been so vigorous that all the depres- 
sion losses have been made up and 













now the number in service is greater 


than ever before. The advance jp 
national income has not been nearly 
as great as the gain in automobiles, 
but it has about equaled that of tele. 
phones. 

The gain in automobiles has been 
equal to about 108 per cent of the 
depression losses. That in telephones 
has amounted to about 40 per cent 
of the depression losses, and the in- 
crease in national income has recoy- 
ered some 42 per cent of the depres- 
sion decline.” 
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Bell Experimental Coaxial 
Cable Being Installed 


The experimental coaxial cable which 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion has authorized the A. T. & T. Co 
to install between New York and Phil: 
adelphia (TELEPHONY of March 7, 1936) 
is now being put in place. This new 
type cable contains twin coaxial circuits 
for voice traffic in each direction. 

For most of the distance the cable is 
being laid underground. Where rivers 
intervene a heavy armor covers the 
cable before it is lowered to the river 
bed. The Hackensack and Passaic rivers 
in New Jersey were recently success 
fully negotiated in that manner. 

At regular intervals of about 10 miles 
the cable passes through special re 
peater or “booster” stations. It is e& 
pected that field tests of the new cable 
will commence some time this fall. 


. ¥ 


“Wake-Me-Up” Telephone 
Service in Australia 


The “wake-me-up” telephone service 
inaugurated in Sydney, Australia, three 
years ago has been utilized more thal 
30,000 times in that period. Telephone 
operators whisper softly until the sub 
scriber not only is awake but promises 
to get up. There have only been 406 
“wake-me-up” calls after 9 a. m. in the 
three years the service has been it 
operation. 


. 
District Meeting, Traffic 


Conference at Greene, N. Y. 


The New York State Telephone As 
sociation will hold a district meeting 
and traffic conference at the Sherwood 


Hotel in Greene, Chenango County, N 
Y., on Thursday, August 20. 
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TYPE SUB-STATION PROTECTION 



































Actual size of fuses used in Cook 0 type. 
is fully enclosed, weatherproof and fireproof. 





An indoor or outdoor sub-station protector. 
The protector that provides protection without ground- 
































The protector that 


ing the line because it is equipped with Cook True Gap Dischargers. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO... Chicago 


For your protection specify Cook 





A Ramee alt the 
BURGESS Twin- Six 


Telephone Battery 







WEIGHT & VOLUME 


| 
i (¢ oe} 
\L i 


40% Lighter-30% More compact-— Easier to use 


CEE ESD Zoldcells -<ag& 
S > n and hook-up | - 
| replaced 
by one 


There is a streamlined battery as 
modern in design as a new alumi- 
num passenger train. Like the pas- 
senger train, it is more efficient, 
weighs less, and runs farther than 
the older, clumsier types. Every 
feature of the Burgess No. 4F2J 


The TWIN-SIX by 


= =BURGESS= 


AUGUST 15, 1936 


Twin-Six will cut your mainte- 
nance cost. 

Price is 39c each in lots of 30. 
Order today from Inland Equip- 
ment Company (Distributors), 
Max F. Hosea, President, India ~ 


apolis, Indiana. 











SUB-CYCLE 


The MASTER Ringing Machine 
IT RAISES A STANDARD 
NOTHING TO WEAR OUT/ 


@ No Moving Parts 

@ No Adjustments 

@ Economical 

@ No Radio Interference 


@ Produces a Powerful Ring- 
ing Current 


@ Operates on 110 volts A.C. 


PRICE, $45.00 


30 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 
You Take No Risk 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric 
Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Sold by Leading Distributors 
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V ERY OFTEN, a girl applying for a 
position as cashier harbors the 
idea that her duties will consist entirely 
of receiving moneys which are eagerly 
paid in, during the discount period, and 
handing out receipted bills to glowingly- 
satisfied customers. But, if she is suc- 
cessful in securing this coveted place, 
she has never been known to suffer un- 
der such illusion after the first discount 
period. 

In fact, after she has 
explain the ins and 


attempted to 
outs of the state 
tax and the federal tax and, incidentally, 
listened to the both 
political won- 


pros and cons of 
candidates, she begins 
dering in what way the democrats and 
republicans and the wets and drys are 
tc blame for the telephone 
bills. In fact, she is wondering whether 
she is paying the tax to the subscriber, 
or whether he is paying the tax to her. 
She begins to realize that 
more to the 
she had, at first, supposed. 


taxes on 


there may 


be something “job” than 

Then, when someone informs her, by 
telephone, that he has forgotten to pay 
his bill and it will be impossible for 
him to get to town before the discount 
period is over, and several others seri- 
bills 


until they can raise the necessary cash, 


ously suggest that she pay their 
she begins to wonder whether she is a 
cashier or financier. 

Someone else discovers a careless er- 
ror she has made in figuring his bill and 
threatens to 


have his telephone re- 


moved, at which time she is entirely 
convinced that, after all, she has really 
been hired to be a 


bookkeeper, a _ poli- 


tician, a tax collector, a salesman, a 
spreader of the gospel, an accountant; 
in fact, a general “fixer-upper’’—all un- 
der the unimpressive title of cashier. 
Then, if the employe is wise, she be 
gins to take stock of herself and makes 
a conscientious effort to develop all the 
tact, the courteous firmness, the human 
understanding, the broad sympathy, the 
knowledge, the 


accuracy, the convic- 


tions, enthusiasms and courage neces- 
sary to filling one of the telephone com- 
pany’s biggest positions. 

Possibly the quality I first named 
tact—-includes most of the others. We 
need tact when we inform a subscriber 
that tomorrow is the last 
count; we need tact 


day of dis- 
when we explain 


that the extra charge on the long dis- 
tance call is because he talked over- 
time. 

We need tact to explain that the 


Podunk call was higher this time than 
before because this one was made be- 
fore 7 p. m.; and, most of all, we need 
tact when we are forced to give a sub- 
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A Cashier's Do’s and Dont’s 


THE IDEAL CASHIER is 
described in this inspir- 
ing paper as a person of 
enthusiasms, convictions 
and courage, who exer- 
cises tact under all cir- 
cumstances. Presented 
at traffic conference 
held during convention 
of the Iowa association 


scriber notice that we must receive cash 
if he wishes to continue his telephone 
service, because, of course, we must be 
sure he keeps the telephone. 

This reminds me of the quality I 
have chosen to call “courteous firm- 
Many times, as cashiers, our 
positions call for inoffensive insistence. 
We must remember, always, that we are 
employes of the telephone company and 
any thoughtless, careless, or imprudent 
act of ours will reflect on the company. 
It might subscriber—this must 


ness.” 


cost a 
not happen. 

Courtesy must be extended to all cus- 
tomers at all and under all cir- 
After all, courtesy is (or 
may be) one of our greatest assets; it 
costs so little and pays huge returns. 

True tact and courtesy grow out of 
a broad sympathy and human under- 
standing: and these attributes, too, re- 
quire development. We must 
pathetic, both to the 
the subscriber. 


times 
cumstances. 


be sym- 
company and to 


In our attitude toward the company, 
we must be prepared to get in step with 
any new requirements (regardless of 
what our own feelings may be) and 
change the commercial practices from 
the old to the new. 

We should be students of human na- 
ture and often our procedure must de- 
pend upon the reactions of those with 
whom we come in contact; we must re- 
act wisely in order to handle all kinds 
of people in all sorts of moods. But, 
although we are friendly, we must never 
forget to maintain the dignity of our 
“job” in handling accounts before cus- 
tomers. 

The viewpoint of the company is 
strengthened for us if we have as com- 
plete knowledge as possible of the pur- 
poses and workings of the telephone 
system. Thorough knowledge enables 
us to answer complaints and explain 
the various charges satisfactorily. It is 
unwise to attempt to explain to a cus- 
tomer the fairness of a thing we our- 








By DELLA ASSORSON 


Chief Operator, 
Iowa Union Telephone Co., 
St. Ansgar, Iowa 


selves do not understand—we must he 
sure that we do understand everything 
connected with our job. 

And, we shall have suprisingly fewe; 
difficulties to explain away if we lear 
always to be accurate. We must ly 
accurate in figuring and quoting charges 
if we are to hold the confidence of ow 
customers. 

After all, perhaps I could sum up the 
ideal cashier as being a person of ep- 
thusiasm, and courage 
Her enthusiasm makes her willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to keep 
her in the best of health, gets her to 
work before the hour strikes, makes 
her forget to watch the clock through 
out the day, and makes her take 
pride in her personal appearance. 


convictions 


I shall close with a little parody on 
what is probably the most copied poem 
ir the English language—Kipling’s “IF.” 


If you can still collect, when all about 


you 
Are falling down or making useless 
tries; 
If you can like their line when they are 
talking 


And make allowance for their alibis- 
If you can wait 
waiting, 
Until their cream check comes, per 
haps next week; 
And being anxious, still keep sweet and 
cheerful, 
And never lay 
feet; 


and not grow tired of 


off work or get cold 


If you insist until you get responses, 
And not be pushed aside from day to 


day; 
If you can see their promises often 
broken 
And still hang on and not get old 


and gray; 


If you can hear the manager’ still 
saying, 

“You must collect or you will get in 
dutch, 

These past due bills we can’t afford to 
carry,” 


Yet never get in deep despair or such; 


If you can call although you’ve found 
him absent, 
And call again and still you find he’s 
out; 
If you can say: “Next time, I'll surely 
catch him,” 
Luck will be 
doubt. 


yours, I haven't any 
If you can get the firm for whom youre 
working 
To keep on trusting your ability; 


Although they’ve heard you say, “I'll 
get the money, : 
I'll get it soon, now just you walt 


and see!” ; 
If you can fill the bill by sure collecting 
For each account you work on—small 


or large; 
Then, you should surely get a rich pro 
motion 
And what is more—you ought to be 
in charge! 
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01 The “PIGMY” HOIST. 
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2 ee PUL-LIFT 


The PUL-LIFT is smal! and 


ip the light enough to easily be 
" carried about by one man, 

of en- vet its power and durabil- 
Irage : ity are amazing—and it is 
B' a real glutton for work. In 
ng to both pulls and lifts—oper- 


: ates either in horizontal or 
keep vertical position. 


er tt This remarkable device is appropriately called 
ak the tool of 1000 uses."" It is made in 4 sizes— 
nakes %, \Y2, 3 and 6 tons capacities. 
‘ough IT PULLS—IT LIFTS 


take PUL-LIFT—Sold by Yale distributors in every in- 


dustrial center—or write direct to us for details. 7 * 
ly o1 THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
poem PHILADELPHIA DIVISION — PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
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! In the new PHILLIPS telephone cord, the outer covering is 
bn composed of a material never before used for the purpose. 
This wiry fabric produces a tougher, longer-wearing braid 
than anything heretofore experienced—one that adds liter- 
ally months and years of wear to the useful life of the cord! 
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= Besides this, still further improvement has been effected by 
laying the conductors flat instead of twisting them together 
in the usual way—a construction which virtually eliminates 
kinking. Insulation resistance also has been materially in- 
creased by means of a specially-developed process of im- 
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ELECTRICAL 
COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor of Communication Engineering. 
Oregon State College 


A study of the various specialized phases of electrical 
communication as related to the usages of modern 
communication systems. This book presents not only 
theory but a discussion of 
the entire industry. Although 
not highly mathematical, the 
treatment is exact, up-to- 
date, and in accord with 
the highest engineering 
standards. The communi- 
cation engineer will find 
this book a valuable addi- 
tion to his working refer- 
ence library. 
448 Pages 6 by 9 
$5.00 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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pregnation. 


Here at last in the PHILLIPS cord, is a better cord for every 
telephone use—one that you are urged to try at your earliest 
convenience. To order, merely specify number of conductors, 
length and trim desired. Prices gladly quoted upon request. 


PHILLIPS PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Bare and Insulated Copper Wires— 
Rubber Insulated Wires—Enameled Wire—Magnet Wire—Power Cables 
—Switchboard Cables—Paper insulated Cables—Fiexible Cords— 
Electrolytic Copper Rods, Shapes, etc. 


‘PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL 


WORKS 


| 
| 
| 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, CANADA 


FACTORIES — MONTREAL 
AND BROCKVILLE 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
PHILELEC. BROCKVILLE 


Distributors for Canada: Canadian Telephones 


& Supplies Limited, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Montreal, Regina and Vancouver 








“T Wonder Why” of a 
Telephone Engineer 
By Ray BLAIN 


| wonder why that until quite re- 
cently no one ever thought of mounting 
a spotlight on the roof of a trouble car? 

This is the most out-of-the-way and, 
at the same time, the most convenient 
location, for from this point a beam of 


= 


A Spotlight 


danger of poles falling, in case one 
should happen to get away. A foreman 
should make certain that the rope in 
blocks, lash lines and snatch blocks is 
in good condition before undertaking to 
set heavy poles. He should also instruct 
his men to always use square knots and 
not granny knots in lash lines. 

Turn the hook of snatch blocks to the 
ground, for if the snatch block is turned 
up and slack comes in the block rope, 





Mounted on the Roof of a Trouble Car, Can Be Easily Controlled by the 


Driver and May Be Directed at Any Angle to a Telephone Line. 


light may be directed at any angle to 
a telephone line. 


An ordinary automo- 
bile spotlight may be used and can be 
easily controlled by the driver by sim- 
ply reaching up with one hand. It is 
a simple matter to keep the beam of 
light on a toll line while driving slowly 
along the road. 

We believe that all line and trouble 
cars of the present day should be 
equipped with a good spotlight of some 
kind Even when toll trouble is not 
cleared at night, there are frequent oc- 
casions at night when broken-down lines 
on streets must be cleared immediately, 
or cases when emergency installations 
must be made where good light is quite 
necessary. 

On all night work, a light beam which 
may be shifted quickly and kept on the 
work is not only a great convenience 
but likewise a great factor of safety. 


-~ 2 


Pole Work Calls for 
Strict Safety Measures 
By B. E. Harpin 


When a lineman is working on a pole 
it is best not to allow spectators too 
close to the work. While setting poles, 
special precautions should be used to 


keep spectators away because there is 








the snatch block would fall from the 
lash lines and possibly 
an injury to someone. 


would cause 

Another thing to remember in pole 
line work is that blocks should be heavy 
enough to stand the weight. Remember 
to put one more turn of lash line in the 
hook of your snatch block than you 
have sheaves in your tackle blocks. Use 
one or two binders to keep the pole from 
slipping. 

When snaking poles, keep clear of the 
pole in case it should swing either way, 
especially when snaking a pole around a 
corner. When unloading poles from a 
car, be sure to have proper protection 
to keep the poles from rolling. Use cant 
hooks and keep the hands away from 
the poles, for one never knows when a 
pole may roll or slip. Keep your hands 
clear for your own protection. Just think 
how valuable your fingers are to you- 
think how much suffering an injury 
would cause—and you will be a careful 
worker. Remove hazards to 
yourself and fellow-workers. 


protect 


A lineman should use great 
while working on a pole. 
anything to the ground. 
insulators with 


-aution 
Never drop 

Handle broken 
When removing 
them from pins, use gloves to save the 
hands from injury. 


care 


Never climb a pole 
or structure until it has been properly 
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Plant Men Get Together 


examined and tested to assure your gafe 
ty. Never trust your weight on a crog 
arm until you are sure it is safe anj 
will hold you securely. Always test 
pole steps before you put your weight 
upon them, if there is any doubt in you 
mind about them. When in doubt ast 
the safety of a pole, use a pike pole tes 
to secure your safety. 

When dismantling wire and crossarms 
from poles, always guy the poles wit} 
bull lines if there is any doubt abou 
them. Never cut all of the wires fron 
a pole at one time when dismantling if 
the lead has ten or more wires in it 
because the strain of the wires and the 
weight of a lineman on the top of the 
pole would, in some cases, Cause the 
pole to break off at the ground and fal 
Never use pike poles on poles when dis- 
mantling for if the pole should sway 
with the man on top, the pole would 
roll. Then, unless someone were hold 
ing the pike poles, they would fall out 

The safe way is to use bull lines while 
It may take a little longer 
to do the work but, at the same time, it 


dismantling. 


may prevent an accident. Be on the 
safe side. Keep your mind on your 
work and make carefulness a habit. As 
you know, safety today keeps the doctor 
away 


vyv 
The Uneventful Life 


of a Trouble-Shooter 
By Doc 
telephone men of the present 
generation just take their better mate 
rials, tools and equipment for granted 
and fail to realize the many difficult 


Most 


jobs some of us old-timers were required 
to work and worry about. I, personally 
remember our old open-wire days as the 
most trying period of our existence 
The old systems just grew like Topsy, 
for they certainly could never have beet 
planned in advance even by a raving 
maniac 

The first telephone poles in most of 
the old-time exchanges, for some UD 
known reason, were exceptionally high 
It was probably thought then that to 
carry speech successfully, wires must be 
high in the air. When a new lead was 
first built, it was usually equipped with 
about two 10-pin crossarms, and this was 
considered adequate for all time. These 
arms would soon fill to capacity and 
knobs carrying additional wires would 
be placed between the pins and evel 
on the extreme ends of the crossarms. 

Then additional arms would be it 
stalled on the poles until they were 
loaded to their utmost capacity. Some 
times knobs were even placed on the 
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underside of the crossarms. Some arms 
would carry as Many as 40 wires when 
they were originally designed for 
only 10 

A lead of this type, even if constructed 
at the present time with our greatly 
improved materials, would be impos- 


sible; and in the old days with our 
numerous imperfections it was nothing 
short of terrible. To keep one of these 


leads working on a windy day was an 
absolute impossibility. Our corners 
were not so good and the old iron wire 
was not uniform so some stretched 
more than others; and uneven wires 
with our small clearance made short- 
circuits and crosses numerous and fre- 
quent with corresponding complaints 
from subscribers. A common practice 
was to clear all trouble each morning 
and just hope that it would give service 
and not repeat for another day. 

Imagine a buck-arm pole on a lead of 
this type. Well, we had them. Many of 
these old leads were so congested that 
t was impossible for a man to climb 
up through them without first untying 
some of the wires. On others, he might 
climb through providing he was slen- 
der, but the chances were that he would 
cause more trouble than he would clear. 

Many troublemen cleared their trou- 
ble with a long bamboo pole. Sometimes 
these pole men would stand up on a 
large box in a wagon so as to be able 
to reach a cross and knock it out. 

The earlier exchanges usually had a 
pole on which the open wire was dead- 
ended, and bridle wire was run into a 
main frame of sorts by the most direct 
route. Later a short piece of cable 
would carry the lines from the dead-end 
pole into the office, and for years this 
was the only cable in most exchanges. 

It is a sad, though true, fact that 
many telephone companies, even today, 
still maintain at great expense many old 
open-wire leads, heavily-loaded. Of 
course, these leads are not nearly as 
large as they were in the old days but 
they are large enough so that they could 
much better be maintained in cable. 

Modern cable can be purchased at 
such a reasonable cost that it does seem 
that every effort should be made to 
replace all open wire within the ex- 
change as soon as possible. I will wager 
when this depression is over, or if it is 
now over, when telephone exchanges 
Start paying dividends, we shall soon 
see the replacement of open wire with 
modern cable. 

We are now living in a wonderful age 
and a properly constructed and main- 
tained telephone exchange, I believe, 
provides the most interesting work in 
the world for any man. There is an- 
other thing about which I don’t have 

ven the shadow of a doubt; and that is: 

I well know that I was born at least 30 
years too soon. 


AUGUST 15, 1936 





NO Air—Moisture—or Gases 
Can Seep Into the Splices — 




































































when you make the Line Joints with 


NATIONAL 
NICOPRESS SLEEVES 


Would you have "quiet line joints''"—joints that have 
low resistance—then make the splice with Nicopress 
Sleeves—for NATIONAL NICOPRESS SLEEVES are 
absolutely air and moisture proof. There's a reason 
— into each sleeve is blown, in liquid state, Nichrome, 
a hard metal alloy—when this cools it crystallizes and 
when the sleeve is pressed onto the conductor in 
making the splice this hard Nichrome, harder than 
the metal of the sleeve or conductor, is forced into 




















































































































both—and you have a joint that is really perfectly 
tight. NICOPRESS Joints are easy to make, by any 
lineman, either on the ground or in the air—once 
































made the conductors will not pull out and the joints 
will not break. Standardize on NATIONAL NICO- 
PRESS SLEEVES. It will pay you. Write for com- 
plete information. 






















































































SUPPLY COMPANY 


¢% THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
5100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

























If it’s a SPLICE make it a NATIONAL NICOPRESS 


[ll., has been promoted from the posi- 
tion of secretary and general manager 
of the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co. to 
that of president and general manager, 
succeeding his father, the late James C. 
Joslyn, who died suddenly on June 5 
after 41 years of service with the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Joslyn has been in the telephone 
business since 1914, with the excep- 
tion of a brief service in the world war. 
He served as local manager in De Kalb 
for the old De Kalb County Telephone 
Co. between 1919 and 1927, and in the 
latter 
general 


year was and 

Kalb-Ogle 
In 1926 the 
consolidated with the Rock 
River Telephone Co. and thereafter was 
known as the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone 
Co. with the late J. C. Joslyn elevated to 
the presidency. 

With general offices in Sycamore, the 
DeKalb-Ogle company now maintains 16 


named _ secretary 
Manager of the De 
Telephone Co. at Sycamore. 

company 


HARRY A. JOSLYN, of Sycamore, 


other exchanges and serves subscribers 
in DeKalb, Ogle, Lee, McHenry, Boone 
and Kane counties. The exchanges are 
located at: DeKalb, Rochelle, Oregon, 
Mount Morris, Genoa, Kingston, Kirk- 
land, Esmond, Lindenwood, Steward, 
Maple Park, Malta, Lee, Shabbona, 
Hinckley and Waterman. 


v 
W. M. McALLISTER, of Sycamore, 
Ill., has been named secretary and treas- 
urer of the DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., 
succeeding Harry A. Joslyn, who recent- 
ly was named president and general 
manager, as secretary. IRA A. WETZEL 
was retained as vice-president of the 
company. 
v 
Cc. A. ROBINSON, for the past five 
years general manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of West 
Virginia, has been appointed to succeed 
John A. Remon as general 
the company, with 
Washington, D. C. A 


manager of 
headquarters in 


native of Mary- 








expected guests. 


weight needlessly. 


portions. 


knock on our back door. 
to the summons. 


of a business nature. 








BORROWERS 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


E USED TO HAVE a neighbor who borrowed everything— 
from an egg to a room in our home in which to put un- 
On one occasion she went so far as to ask us 
for the privilege of using our best room—parlor we called it in 
these days—for the funeral service of a relative of hers. 

Then there is the trouble borrower. 
offer to help bear any trouble of ours. 
us share her troubles—real and fancied. 
trouble is very disturbing to people who cannot avoid her. 
anticipates more trouble than ever comes to her, and how many 
times she prepares to bear trouble that never reaches her. 

When we worry about possible trouble and it does come, it does 
not weigh any lighter upon us than it did before it arrived. 
the other hand, if it does not come, we have carried part of the 
Borrowed trouble is really harder to bear than 
real trouble because it has been magnified beyond its natural pro- 
There is no trouble so grievous that pondering on it 
will not make it heavier to bear. 

One of the worst pests in the world is the telephone borrower. 
One evening while I was seated at the dinner table enjoying a 
very good meal, with the other members of my family, we heard a 
My mother went to the door in response 


There stood the husband of our egg-borrowing neighbor. 
I use your telephone?” he asked. 
dining room where the telephone was located. 

When he saw us all seated at the table he asked, without visible 
signs of embarrassment, if he could talk privately as his call was 
Since the telephone could not be moved out 


of the room, there was only one thing to do—and that was for the 
family to move out and into the next room! 
Moral: “Borrowing is not much better than begging.”—Lessing. 


Of course, she does not 
But she does try to make 
Her apprehension of 
She 


On 


“May 
Mother invited him into the 

















land and a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
and Cornell Universities, he has bee) 
affiliated with the Bell Telephone Sy. 
tem for some 30 years. 

After three years with the engineer 
ing department of the New York Tel 
phone Co. he was in 1909 transferred tp 
the engineering department of the Amer 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., where 
he specialized in problems of transmis 
sion and protection, having a part in the 
engineering of the first transcontinental 
telephone line. 

In 1919 he 
the Western 
to France on a special mission in cop 
with toll cable 
project. In December of the same year 
he returned with the A. T. & T. 
transmission engineer. 

The following year Mr. Robinson be 
came chief engineer for the whole Ches 
In 1929 he was 
made assistant vice-president in charge 


became associated with 


Electric Co. and was sent 


nection engineering a 


Co. as 


apeake & Potomac area. 


of operations and two years later gen 
eral manager of the Chesapeake & Poto 
mac Telephone Co. of West Virginia. 


v 

AUGUST B. HANEKE, general com 

mercial manager of the Chesapeake é 
Telephone Co. of West Vir 

made general 
A. Robinson. 
native of 


Potomas 


ginia, has been manager 


Like Mr 
Maryland 


to succeed C. 
Robinson, he is a 
In 1914 he 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Maryland, at 


entered the service of the 


Baltimore, as clerk in the 


traffic department, becoming toll rate 
chief clerk in 1920 and toll rate engi 
neer in 1921. 

Mr. Haneke was promoted to the posi 


tion of general sales supervisor at head 
quarters in 1928, taking an active part 
in the formation of plans and organiza- 
tion. The following year he was ap 
pointed general commercial manager it 
West Virginia. 

v 

CHARLES A. CORA, of Indianapolis 
Ind., has been actively engaged in the 
telephone business for 45 years, and at 
present is generai commercial engineer 
and general directory supervisor of the 
Indiana Bell Telephone @o. He recently 
was presented with a 45-year emblem }) 
President F. Carroll before 15! 
telephone workers who attended a week 
erd outing sponsored by the Telephone 
Pioneers of America at Lake Wawasee. 
Mr. Cora’s service anniversary fell on 
July 1. 

Mr. Cora, who has served more years 
with the Bell System than any other It 
diana Bell employe, started his career 
in 1891 as a messenger in Buffalo, N. Y 


James 
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Later he served as telegraph operator 
and clerk. He joined the American Tele- 
hone & Telegraph Go. in Buffalo in Oc- 
tober, 1899, as assistant wire chief. In 
March, 1904, he was transferred to the 
former Central Union Telephone Co. in 
Indianapolis as division wire chief. 

Since that time Mr. Cora has re- 
mained in Indianapolis, serving as divi- 
sion service inspector, division sub- 
license agent, connecting company 
zent, special agent and commercial en- 
cineer. He was appointed to his pres- 
ent position on June 1, 1928. 

Vv 

M. D. SEDAM, vice-president in 
harge of operations of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co., Washington, 
D. C., since 1929, has retired, after 33 
ears of activity in the telephone indus- 

After some experience in telephone 

vork in Indianapolis, Ind., Mr. Sedam 

is, in 1907, transferred to the Pacific 

Telephone & Telegraph Co. as division 
raffic superintendent. 

n 1922 he became general traffic man- 
ier for the Chesapeake & Potomac Tel- 
phone Co Five years later he was 
made traffic manager for the entire Ches- 
peake & Potomac area. Early in 1929 

was appointed vice-president in 
iarge of operations and was later 
elected a director in each of the four 
hesapeake & Potomac companies. 
v 
JOHN A. REMON, general manager 

the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 

Washington, D. C., has been cho- 

to succeed M. D. Sedam as vice-presi- 
ent in charge of operations He has 
wen affiliated with the Bell Telephone 
System ever since his graduation from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1909. 
From 1920 to 1925 he served in the de- 
irtment of operations and engineering 
tthe American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., becoming one of the company’s lead- 
ng traffic engineers. He supervised the 
reparation of the first standard toll 
yperating practice used throughout the 
Bell System. 

Late in 1925 Mr. Remon became gen- 
ral traffic supervisor of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Less than half a year later 
he became general traffic manager, suc- 
eeding Mr. Sedam, who was appointed 
general manager at the time. In April, 
1923, Mr. Remon became general man- 
iger of the Virginia C. & P. company, 
eaving that position in 1931 to become 
Zeneral manager of the C. & P. company 
in Washington, D. C. 


v 

JOHN F. McCURDY has been elect- 
ed chairman of the engineering section 
of the Massachusetts Safety Council. 
He is also chairman of the Boston sec- 
ton of the National Safety Council, 
ind is plant safety supervisor of New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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No. 50-K Pay Station 

for Manual Magneto 

and Central Battery 
Operation 
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The Gray Telephone Pay Station 
Co. will gladly assist you in mak- 
ing a pay station survey of your 
territory. Write today! 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 


a HARTFORD, CONN. * 
Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 


Chicago 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York, N. Y. 
KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 


ay ~~ eee TELEPHONE MFG. CO., 


ochester 


NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Montreal. 
Canada 


Or any other telephone supply house 











































The Pay Station 
illustrated 
the post pay type, 
but by merely add- 
ing a relay and 
changing the di- 
rection card, it can 
be readily convert- 
ed to pre-pay 








operation. 

























No special central 
office equipment 
is required for the 
operation of this 
pay station. It 
contains cable, 
terminal blocks, 
mountings, etc., 
and necessitates 
the addition of 
only the transmit- 
ter, receiver and 
ringer box. 


Another feature of 
this instrument is 
its convertibility 
to operation with 
automatic central 
office equipment 
by substituting a 
dial for the appa- 
ratus blanks. No 





other equipment 
is required. 
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HE Inter 
Telegraph Co., with headquarters 


County Telephone & 


at Ft. 
Sebring 


Fla., cut 
exchange to a 
Masterbuilt 


Myers, over its 
Kellogg 
switch- 

March 28. 


new 
common battery 
board upon the night of 
Sebring, one of the 15 exchanges op- 
erated by the Inter County Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has a total of 743 sta- 
tions, including hotel extensions. 

The Inter County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been one of the leaders in 
continuous improvement of 


plant and 


equipment. The company was organized 


and began its corporate existence in 
1924 with the merging of five Independ- 
eit companies. These five companies 
furnished all 


nine 


the telephone service in 


counties, and operated exchanges 


in sections of five other counties in 


southwest Florida. At the present time, 
because of the insistent requirements 


for a more widely-distributed service, 
the company has grown to 16 exchanges 
and 5,000 stations. 
is the 
County 


Co. that has 


Sebring 
Inter 


fifth exchange of the 
Telephone & 
been 


Telegraph 
modernized in the 
last year. Three others are on schedule 
to be converted during the present sum- 
mer. The company will thus be provided 
with as modern a telephone plant as 
any company in the United States. 
The Inter County company 
more than 700 miles of toll pole route 


operates 


and carries to the extreme limit of its 
territory all 
they are 


before 
foreign line 
Two-thirds of all the calls 
by the 


originating calls 
delivered to the 
companies. 
originating terminate 
on its own lines, thus making that fea- 
ture of 


company 


its business exceptional among 
Independent companies. 
Gradually, as 


magneto service be- 


came outlived in several exchanges of 
the company, a program of conversions 
to common battery was planned, for con- 
summation as rapidly as finances and 
sound business judgment permitted. The 
company’s Fort Myers and Arcadia ex- 
changes—the largest in the territory 

were converted to common 


1526. 


battery in 
Shortly after these installations, 
the deflation period, following the Flor- 
ida land boom, struck. All business in 
the state, including telephone companies, 
was adversely affected. 
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Sebring, Fla., Exchange 
Modernized 


By A. B. POGUE 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


LOCATED IN the center of the town, the 


attractive telephone building shown on the 
right houses new equipment installed by 
Inter County Telephone & Telegraph Co. 





J. S. GILLENTINE, Progressive President 
and General Manager of the Inter County 


Telephone & Telegraph Co., Which Has 
Headquarters at Fort Myers, Fla. 


Hardly had the state emerged from 
this local depression when the nation- 
wide depression struck. As a_ result, 


the plans for widespread common bat- 
tery replacements were laid aside and 
no further conversions were made until 
1935. 


vere losses, however, the company con- 


Despite these two periods of se- 


tinued in its endeavors to improve 


service and steadily shaped its policies 
to these ends. 

With steadily-increasing business dur- 
ing the two years, the 


past company 


has made new provision for a_ steady 


newer and 
exchanges. Six 


conversion to faster equip- 


ment in its exchanges 


are to be converted from magneto to 
common battery, and two from magneto 
The 


new 


tu non-attended stations this year. 
first of 
plan 


these conversions in the 
Wauchula ex- 
change when a Kellogg 
Masterbuilt installed. 

Sebring is a county seat of Highlands 


was made at the 
three-position 
switchboard was 


county. It is located in the center of 


the picturesque hill section of the star 
and surrounded by some of the larges 
of the lakes that are fow 
through the central section of Florida 


30,000 


in the most attractive part of the hil 
lake section. 

It has four large modern tourist 
hotels, two golf courses and claims more 
paved streets than any city of its size 
in the Sebring has long had 
good tourist following. 


The town was founded in 1911 by th 


state. 


late George E. Sebring, for whom it is 
named, who came from Ohio and a town 
of the same name. It has a permanent 
population of 3,194 persons, and during 
the tourist this population 
seven thousand. This 
naturally requires a flexible type of tele 
phone equipment to handle the season 
able variation in traffic. 


season 
swelled to six or 


miles from Sebring 
Highlands 
over as one of the state parks 
Hammock 


Located six 
the famous Hammock, nov 
taken 
The 
of land through which have been built 
beautiful roads as a contribution by the 
late Mrs. John Roebling. The Hammoci 


consists of 2,000 acres 





The Inter County Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Chose This Masterbuilt Switchboard for 


its Sebring, Fla., Exchange. The Toll and 
Calculagraph Section is Located Between 
the Other Sections. 
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is one he 


tropical 





most dense and attractive 
ingles found in America. Ves- 
er services are held at the Hammock 
lay afternoon during the tour- 


prominent national speakers 


ist sea 
ing in the program. 
The attractive new telephone building 
rected house the new equipment is 
“i fee width and 45 feet in depth. 
sn rnistic design makes it out- 
standir ind unusual—a beautiful ex- 
ange. The building is located on the 
main business thoroughfare and only 
ne-h lock from the main business 
rele of the city. 
The equipment is a_ three-position 
laste It Kellogg switchboard. Uni- 
rsal cord circuits are used so that 
ther toll or local calls can be handled 
the operators. Between the first two 
tions are located a calculagraph panel 
nd the other toll apparatus necessary 
ing the long distance service 
Situ 18 miles from Sebring and 
Highlands County is the attractive 
tle city of Lake Placid at which is 
ited the southern branch of the Lake 
acid Club of New York. At Lake 
cid there is being installed a non- 
ttended automatic exchange replacing 
the present magneto equipment. All the 
calls from Lake Placid will be 


trunked to and handled by the Sebring 
verators 

The general office of the 
Fort Myers. J. S. 
and general 
ex-Bell telephone 


company is 
ocated at Gillentine, 
president manager, is an 


employe of 25 years’ 


service record, who has engineered and 
supervised the construction of the prop- 


erties of the Inter County Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. P. E. Brannen is treas- 
urer; F. Irving Holmes, secretary; K. H. 
Williams, plant supervisor; C. F. Callis- 


ter, equipment Ley, 


chief engineer: 


supervisor; Paul C. 
and J. E. Shofner, com- 
mercial supervisor. These make up the 
general staff of the company. Ray Mor- 
san is the local manager of Sebring 
exchange. 
vy 
Two Sisters Have 


67-Year Telephone Record 


A unique record of 67 years of contin- 
ous service by two sisters in the em- 
ploy of one telephone exchange is being 
celebrated by Grace and Bess 
Ballenger of the London, Ohio, exchange 
oi the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 

Miss Grace Ballenger, 
Service with the company 


Misses 


who began her 
in 1901 after 
her graduation from the London high 
school, served as chief operator for near- 


ly 30 years and for the past five years 
has been assistant manager. Her sis- 


ler, Bess, started her work in 1904 and 
has remained in the operating side of 
the exchange many 
having night operator. 


routine for years, 


served as 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
“Still in the Lead” 


WESTERN RED 


Guaranteed Saturation 


A guaranteed saturation of at least thirty-six 
pounds of preservative per cubic foot to a sap- 
wood depth of one-half inch throughout the 
groundline area— assures longer life—savings 
in pole costs, and dependable performance 
year after year. 
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Obituary Notes From the Field 


RICHARD H. COYNE, aged 53, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, 
passed away on August 2 at the Edge- 
water hospital, Chicago, following sev- 
eral paralytic strokes. Mr. Coyne had 





America and remained there until 1921 were also large landowners and 
representing the Kellogg company. In years operated a box factory in Wa 
that year he was called back to the coma. 

Kellogg headquarters in Chicago and 
for the next eight years served as a spe- 
cial representative of the company in 







Mr. Webster promoted the building » 
Independent telephone lines in the ea; 












days of the industry, issuing 







Coupons 
not been in good health since an auto- sales and sales engineering. for future service in order to obtaiy 
riobile accident about four years ago Mr. Coyne severed his active connec- funds with which to build and extep 
and suffered the first stroke of apoplexy tion of more than a quarter of a cen- lines. At one time he promoted ap 
in July, 1935. 






tury with the Kellogg company on Feb- built 


gas and electric lines in Arizop 
ruary 19, 1929, but retained an interest 


Appointed to the railroad commissj 
in the company through association by W. L. 
with it as a director in the years since, 
being on the board at the time of his 
death. 


Born in Chicago on August 15, 1883, 





Mr. Coyne was educated in the public 





Harding, he was re-elected fiys 
subsequent times, holding the off 
longer than any other man ever did j; 
the state of Iowa. In 1908 he served 

a delegate to the Republican nation; 
convention and during the World War 
served as state fuel administrator. 


schools, and had his first connection 
with the telephone business when he 
entered the employ of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co. in 1902. 

He was with that company for nearly 








Since 1929 Mr. Coyne was active in 
the organization and building up of the 
27 years and made a reputation as a Middle Western Telephone Co., Park 
“star” salesman. It was said of him Ridge, Ill., which acquired telephone Mr. Webster is survived by his wife 
that “Dick, after selling a job, could al- properties in Ohio and Illinois. The and three sons, J. C. Webster, Lakeland 
Ways go back to that exchange.” Middle States Telephone Co. of Illinois, Fla.; Neil Webster, Jackson, Miss.; an 
of which he was vice-president and gen- B. A. Webster, Mason City, former stat 
eral manager at the time of his death, commander of the American Legion. 
operates exchanges at Pekin, Park 















Until 1910 Mr. Coyne was engaged in 
the shops and offices of the Kellogg com- 


pany. In 1910 he became its Wisconsin 









RR A NNR HS 
representative and in the next five Ridge, Des Plaines, Havana, Green Val- LAMMERT H. REDELFS, of Farg 
years demonstrated his sales ability. Im ley, Lacon, Manito and South Pekin. N. D., district manager of the Farg 
1915 he was sent to the Pacific Coast Mr. Coyne was a charter member of district of the 


Northwestern Bell Tek 
phone Co., died Tuesday, July 21, in 


Fargo hospital following an illness due 
survived by his widow, Sadie; a sister, t 





to take charge of the Kellogg company’s 
San Francisco branch office, which posi- 
tion he held until 1919. 


the Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of the United States. He is 






© Addison’s disease, infection of the 
suprarenal glands. Though having bee 
afflicted for some time, he had attende 





In 1919 Mr. Coyne went to South 






Mrs. Bessie Seaman, of Waukegan; and 
a brother, Fred Coyne, of Chicago. 






STREET 

NATHAN DELWIN SMITH, a pio- 
neer in the organization of Independent 
telephone companies in the South and 


to business duties and was spending 
vacation at Lake Sallie when his cond 






tion became acute, due to extreme heat 
and he was taken to the hospital 








West, who, after his retirement from Mr. Redelfs was born December 

that field became an authority in the i893, in Bruning, Neb. He served li 
dairy industry on farm and herd im- months in the world war and remaine 
provements, died in Massena, N. Y., on for a time with the Red Cross in Ger 


9 


August 2, at the age of 67. Heart dis- many. 





ease was given as the cause of death. After spending four years in Omala 
A native of Baltimore, Md., Mr. Smith with the Northwestern Bell Telephones 


opened a marine shipping office in New Co., he went to Fargo 10 years ag 


ae 






York when the telephone companies he serving as commercial supervisor ali 
organized were taken over by the Bell 
System. 









sales supervisor in the area office unt 
three years ago when he became di: 


He went to Massena in 1929, took up trict manager. 
WHITALL dairying as a hobby and was known as ee 
one of the outstanding dairymen of that HOWARD R. CLEGG, of Pittsburg) 
TATU M section. Pa., division plant superintendent of the 


ne jell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 

CHARLES WEBSTER, one of the died suddenly at his home as he was 
INSULATORS early telephone pioneers in the state of preparing to leave for a vacation trip 
Iowa and for the past 17 years a mem- Friday night, July 24. He was 55 years 
ber of the lowa Board of Railroad Com- old and is survived by his widow and 
missioners, died at Waucoma, Iowa, on one son, William James Clegg. Inter 
ment was in Philadelphia. 

Before going to Pittsburgh 14 years 
ago Mr. Clegg was associated with thé 
tended its lines to Waucoma, in 1882, Bell Telephone Co. in the Philadelphia 
Mr. Webster became the first station and Trenton, N. J., districts for -- 
agent. Later he and his brother engaged years. He was a member of Mason! 
in the lumber business. In addition to orders, the Calvary Episcopal Churc) 
establishing a line of yards, they en- the Pittsburgh Athletic Club, the Pit® 
gaged in banking, general merchandis- burgh Chamber of Commerce and thé 
ing and other lines of business. They Undine Barge Club of Philadelphia. 







USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ... a 
dependable source of 
supply for uniform, 
well-designed _ trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 






July 31, after several months’ illness. He 
was 77 years of age. 


When the Milwaukee Railroad ex- 
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Condensed 


Telephone News 


Telephones 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Telephones in service 
1 Chicago showed a net gain of 2,070 
in July, the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
reports. On July 31 telephones in serv- 
ice totaled 872,692, compared with 870,- 
622 on June 30, 1936, and 831,068 on 
July 31, 1935. An increase in instru- 
ments in July is contrary to the usual 
summer trend. There was a loss of 
1,716 telephones in July last year. 
Outside of Chicago the company had 
1 gain of 831, making a total of 389,892 
telephones for that area and 4,262,584 
for the company’s entire territory, which 
includes two counties in Indiana. 

New York, N. Y.—General Telephone 
Corp. reports for its subsidiaries a gain 

company-owned telephones of 1,282 
for the month of July, or 0.41 per 
cent, compared to a gain of 485 tele- 
yhhones, or 90.16 per cent, for July 


1935 The gain for the first seven 
months of 1936 totals 11,837 telephones, 
or 3.79 per cent, compared with a gain 


» 7,060 telephones, or 2.35 per cent, for 
the first seven months of 1935. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a 
july station gain of 1,103, against a loss 
of 3,387 in July, 1935. As of July 31, 
there were 1,098,402 Bell telephones in 
Pennsylvania. 


Franchises 

HENDERSON, N. C.—A new 20-year fran- 
chise has been granted the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to operate 
lere 

Wesster, S. D.—The Dakota Central 
Telephone Co. has been granted a 20- 
vear franchise here. 

GILMER, TEXAS—The Gilmer city coun- 
cil has unanimously voted to grant the 
Southwest Telephone Co. a 30-year ex- 
tension of the franehise now held by it. 
This franchise was approved after a 
canvass had been made among the citi- 
zens and telephone subscribers in Gil- 
mer. It incorporates a provision for a 
new rate schedule subject to the instal- 
lation of common battery equipment to 
eplace the present magneto system. 


Construction 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND.—A _ recent out- 
standing improvement in Lawrenceburg 
is the construction of a new telephone 
building and the installation of a new 
switchboard by The Southern Indiana 
Telephone Co., of which R. V. Achatz is 
manager 

OsHKOsH, NeB.—Telephone lines here 
are being rebuilt by a crew of Platte 
Valley Telephone Co. workmen from 
Scottsbluff. All rotted telephone poles 
are being replaced with creosoted ones. 

CLARKSVILLE, TExas — Construction 
plans of the Two States Telephone Co. 
include a new exchange building here. 


Financial 

New York, N. ¥.—The condensed in- 
come statement of the General Tele- 
phone Corp. and its subsidiaries for the 
‘2 months ended June 30 shows an in- 
come balance of $861,046, after paying 
General Telephone Corp. preferred divi- 
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dends totalling $220,539. The total oper- 
ating revenues were $11,463,969. Oper- 
ating expenses, including taxes, were 
$8,328,425. Interest on funded debt 
amounted to $1,428,260. 

NEW York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of General Telephone Corp. at a 
regular meeting held recently, declared 
a dividend of 25 cents per share (1% 
per cent) on the common stock of the 
corporation, payable August 20, from 
surplus earnings available therefor, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 4. 

At the same meeting, the board of 
directors declared a dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the $3 convertible pre- 
ferred stock of the corporation, being 
the regular quarterly dividend for the 
quarter ending September 30, payable 
October 1 from surplus earnings avail- 
able therefor, to holders of record at the 
close of business on September 15, 1936 


Miscellaneous 


Boston, Mass.—Edward Prindle has 
been appointed traffic manager of the 
Portland, Me., district of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co. Mr. 
Prindle joined the company in 1935, 
having graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity the year previeus. He was a 
service representative at Hyannis, Mass., 
and took a traffic training course at 
Lowell, Mass., after which he was as- 
signed to the Portland area. 

Frederick G. Pierce has been ap- 
pointed staff assistant of the metropoli- 
tan division, commercial department, of 
the New England company, and William 
T. Condon will succeed him as manager 
of a unit in the Boston central district 
embracing Kenmore, Commonwealth 
and Circle exchanges. Atherton Loring 
has been appointed manager of the Mal- 
den and Everett exchanges and Wynton 
R. Dangelmayer has become manager of 
the Melrose, Crystal, Stoneham and 
Reading exchanges in the northern 
metropolitan area. 

Wooster, Onto—Guy Brentlinger, of 
Lima, now has charge of plant and main- 
tenance for the Wooster offices of the 
Ohio Central Telephone Corp., according 
to General Manager J. C. Poole. 

A. M. Crichton, who was with the 
company here for eight years, has been 
transferred to Lima, to handle toll en- 
gineering work for the Ohio Central and 
other telephone companies. A. C. Stuart, 
of Lima, is in charge of traffic. 

E. J. Bender, who has been assistant 
to H. G. Battles for the past six years, 
has taken over the auditing and account- 
ing which had been under the direction 
of Mr. Battles, who recently resigned as 
a director of the company to return to 
his former home in Chicago. 

HARRISBURG, Pa.—Judge Fox, on July 
27 in Dauphin County Court, granted 
permission tp the United Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania to abandon certain 
charter rights that it received when it 
purchased 11 small telephone companies. 
It was in agreement between the United 
Company and the Bell Telephone Co. 
several years ago that the abandonment 
was made. 
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Commission 


and 


Court Activities 


Dismissal Asked of 
Michigan Bell Rate Case 


A petition filed on July 30 in federal 
court at Detroit, Mich., by Attorney 
David H. Crowley asked dis- 
missal of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. case which has been pending for the 
last 10 Since the company re- 
cently accepted the rate reductions or- 
dered by the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission July 11, 
to terminate 
the litigation and a hearing was schedc- 
uled on the motion for August 10. 


General 


years. 


(TELEPHONY of 


page 31), the state moved 


The telephone company, in accepting 


the commission’s order reducing its 
rates about $1,500,000 per year, reserved 
the right to renew its objections should 
Also, 


the company did not withdraw its argu- 


it find the new schedule unjust. 


ment that valuation and depreciation 
schedules, set by the commission, are 
too low. 

> = 


Illinois Allied Granted 
County Toll Charges 


Permission was Illinois 
Ill., 


charges 


the 
Princeton, 
toll 
telephone calls between its 


granted 
Allied Telephone Co., of 
to establish a schedule of 
for various 
exchanges in Bureau county in an order 
handed down by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission July 14. The order affects 
some 390 (about 10 
the 
heretofore paid only 50 
toll 
pected that the company’s revenues will 
approximately $3,000 a 
year as a result of this order, which be- 


persons per cent of 


company’s subscribers) who have 


month 
service. It is 


cents a 


each for county ex- 


be increased 


came effective August 1. 

The new rate regulation provides for 
five station-to- 
station call between exchanges not more 


a charge of cents for a 


charge 
exchanges 


and for a 


county 


than 
of 10 


15 miles apart 
cents between 
more than 15 miles apart. Thus Prince- 
ton will a toll rate of five cents 
on station-to-station calls to all of the 
Subscribers 


have 
company’s exchanges. 
served by exchanges in the eastern part 
of the county, Spring Valley and Ladd, 
for will have a 
tion rate of five cents to Princeton and 


instance, station-to-sta- 


10 cents to points beyond, among which 


are Sheffield and Walnut. Western ex- 


changes will have a five-cent rate to 
Princeton and a 10-cent rate to ex- 
changes in the eastern part of the 


county. 
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At the hearing before the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, in connection 
with this proceeding, it was revealed 
that the company’s gross revenues are 
about $34,000 less than six years ago, 
that its bondholders have submitted to 
a 50 per cent cancellation of their se- 
curities (to $250,000), in view of the 
fact that earnings have not been suffi- 


cient to pay bond interest, not to men- 
tion dividends to stockholders. 

The company estimates that next year 
its taxes, including the 3 per cent state 
public utility tax and the federal social 
security tax, will amount to $15,000 and 
that, after an allowance of $40,000 de- 
preciation, it can expect to earn 1% per 
cent on its outstanding capital stock. 

At the hearing, the commis- 
sion, the company made a report that a 
peg count 


before 


was taken of toll service last 
February, a month during which severe 
winter weather caused an unusually 
This 
rate pa- 
cent of the 
total subscribers, originated 20,493 calls 
which they paid $230.50, while the 
remaining 90 per cent of the subscrib- 
ers of the company originated only 7,924 


large use of telephone 
that the 


trons who constitute 10 


service. 


count showed county 


per 
for 
calls during the same month, for which 


they paid $499.85. 
The company also announced that un- 


der the new schedule of rates the toll 
charge between Princeton and the De 
Pue Telephone Co. at De Pue, will in 


the future be but 5 cents as against a 
rate of 10 cents which has prevailed for 
many years. 

. ¥ 


Ohio Bell Refund Held 
Up by Rehearing Plea 


Refund of $11,832,264 to subscribers 
of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. in 44 
cities and towns of the state has been 


held up with the filing by the company 
with the Ohio Supreme Court of an ap- 
plication for a rehearing of the 11l-year- 
old rate case. 

The court on July 22 affirmed the find- 
ing of the Ohio Public 
mission which had 


Utilities Com- 
directed the refund 
Attorneys for the tele- 
contended that the 
amounted to a confis- 


to subscribers. 
phone company 
of the court 
cation of its property without due proc- 
the 


ac- 
tion 
ess of law in violation of federal 
constitution. 

The application indicated that 
company take an appeal to 
United Supreme Court if 


the 
the 
the 


may 
States 


state court rejects the application fp 
which will probably not & 
considered until September 20 when th 


court 


a rehearing, 
returns from its summer recess 
7, 


Approves Sale of i 
Dumont (Minn.) Company 


The and transfer of all of the 
property of the Dumont Telephone (Co 
consisting of eight telephone lines with. 
in the village of Dumont, a telephone 
switchboard, office equipment, subserih 
ers 


sale 


telephone sets, franchises, etc., | 
the Wheaton Telephone Co., which op 
erates at Wheaton and Dy. 
mont, has been approved by the Minn 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commissioy 

The gives no 
tion as to the price to be paid for the 
property in question but finds that the 
proposed transfer of ownership will not 
impair the service now being rendered 


exchanges 


commission considera 


by the Dumont Telephone Co. and that 
public interest will be benefited. It is 
further that nothing shall be 
construed to be an approval by the com- 


ordered 


mission of any increase or change in 
diminution of 
territory affected. 

, = 
Complaint Dismissed for 


Want of Jurisdiction 


The Nebraska State Railway Commis 


rates or service in the 


sion has dismissed the application 
the Farmers Telephone Co., of Clatonia 
for want of jurisdiction. The commis 


the 
but 
and stockholders. It is 
therefore, beyond the jurisdiction of the 


sion finds that company is not ¢ 


common carrier, sells service onl 


to members 
commission, and the commission finds 
that Rule 
sion of territory of one company 


General 60, forbidding inva 
by al- 
other with a hearing and finding by the 
commission, does not apply. 

The company is, therefore, free to ex 
tend its lines as it pleases, so long ast 
service t 


members The Lin 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. had et 


such added 
stockholders. 


confines sales of 


and 


tered objections to the extension for 
which authorization had been asked. 
vy 


Los Angeles Bar Bans 
Special Directory Listing 


Publication of an attorney’s name it 
telephone and other directories under 
any other than the gel 
eral classification of attorneys or in type 
of a different style or size from that 
usually employed in such directories i6 
a form of advertising and therefore il 
proper, according to a resolution adopt: 
ed by the board of trustees of the Los 


classification 


Angeles Bar Association. 

In part, the resolution read that: 
“Whereas, it is the view of the com 
mittee on legal ethics of the Los Al 
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geles B Association that publication 
of business ecards, as well as the publica- 
tion of attorney’s name in telephone 
or othe y directories in a manner dis- 
tinct from that of other attorneys listed 
thereit s a form of advertising and 
that the insertion of an attorney’s name 
in such a directory under varied head- 
ings, other than that of the general 
heading “attorney” or “patent attorney” 
or “patent lawyer,” is also a form of 


and 
“Whereas these views find ample sup- 


advertising; 


port in the opinions of the committee 
of professional ethics and grievances 
of the American Bar Association, and 


particularly in Opinions 152 and 153 of 
said committee: 

‘Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
the board of trustees of the Los An- 
geles Bar Association hereby expresses 
its opinion that . The publication of 


an attorney’s name in telephone or 


other lay directories under any classifi- 
cation other than the general classifica- 


tion of attorneys is a form of advertis- 
ing and is therefore improper; provided, 
that 


properly 


there is no 
qualified 


however, impropriety 


in a patent lawyer 
causing his name to be published in a 
classification of patent attorney or pat- 


} 


ent lawyer 
a 


Waseca and Chatfield, 
Minn., Part of Tri-State 


The purehase of all of the assets of 


the Waseca Telephone Co. of Waseca, 
and the Peoples Telephone Co. of Chat- 
field, by the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, has been ap- 


proved by the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission. 

The commission found that all of the 
cutstanding stock of the Tele- 


owned by the Tri- 


Waseca 
phone Co. has been 
State since 1926 and that no useful pur- 


pose 
pose 


exists for maintaining the exist- 
ence of the Waseca Telephone Co. as a 
Likewise, with 
regard to the Peoples Telephone Co., the 
commission found that 


stock purchased by the 


separate corporation. 
the outstanding 


was Tri-State 


hargost |PEP hendent 
~ 4 


MANUFACTURER 
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e 
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company, pursuant to the order of the 
commission in which the purpose of the 
stock purchase was said to be in order 
that the property may be ultimately ab- 
sorbed and part of the Tri- 
State system. 


become a 


Rules Changes Concerning 
Added Exchange Service 


Approval has been given by the Ne- 
State Railway Commission of 
an application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to be permitted to 
make changes in rules and regulations 
governing added exchange service. 
Under the new rules, where added ex- 
change service is offered rural subscrib- 
ers, a Majority vote of the shall 
determine what additional service is to 
be given; that the privilege of 
added exchange service shall be limited 


braska 


lines 


such 


to lines where all the subscribers agree 
to purchase service from the same town 
and that the 
whether it be at a flat rate or free, shall 


or towns, privilege, 


be available only on the telephone of 
subscriber and only to himself, his fam- 


ily and his own employes. 
* F¥ 
Power Company Sued, 
Alleging Negligence 
The Marion J. Cushing, 


former head of the Farmers Telephone 
Co. of Valley 


widow of 


Nebraska, has 
sued the Western Public Service Co. 
for $50,000 alleging that im- 
proper construction of its wires was the 
direct death, 
curred while he was making repairs on 


County, 


damages 


cause of his which oc- 
a telephone pole of the company located 
30 inches from a heavy voltage electric 
power wire. 

This was work required of patrons of 
the telephone company under their con- 
tracts with the company, and it is al- 
leged that the power company was neg- 
ligent in that it did not follow regula- 
tions of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission in construction of 
its lines. Mr. 


safety 
member 
leader in the 


Cushing was a 
of the legislature, and a 


House. 


vy 


Wisconsin Standards 
Favor 10-Party Lines 


The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission has issued revised standards of 
telephone service limiting the number 
of stations on a party line to 10 except 
in special cases. The previous maximum 
was 12. 

The revision is the first 1914. 
The commission said it represents “the 
result of careful study and the accumu- 
lated experience of many years of in- 
service by the commis- 
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Paper Insulated and Leaded 
Telephone Cable...150 Pairs 


Telephone Cable... Paper In- 
sulated and Leaded. 


* 
Telephone Switchboard Cable 
..- Silk and Cotton Insulated 
and Leaded. 


* 
Twisted Pair and Parallel Tel- 
ephoneWire...Rubber Insula- 
ted and Braided (bronze, cop- 
per, iron, and copper-weld). 


. 
BareCopper and Bronze Wire. 


* 
Bare Galvanized Steel Wire. 
* 
Galvanized Steel Strand. 


JOHN A.ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
TRENTON, N.J. 


Branches in other cities 


FR 


ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY 
BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 









































































































































































































Rates for 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
in this section 
furnished upon request 





= 





CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 





Kennecott Wire and Cable Company, 
Subsidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpo- 
ration (formerly American Electrical 
Works), Phillipsdales R. !.—Paper tele- 
phone cable, switchboard cable, bare 
copper wire. Chicago office: 20 N. 
Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 











CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 





Lenz Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
1751 N. Western Ave., Chicago—Estab- 
lished 1904—ttelephone and switchboard 
cords for all makes of equipment, 
braided and lead-covered telephone ca- 
ble, flame-proof jumper wire interior 
telephone wire, switchboard wire 











CORDS AND WIRE 





Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Mont- 
rose Ave., Chicago— Telephone and 
Switchboard Cords, Flame-proof Jumper 
Wire, Switchboard Wire. Interior Tele- 














phone Wire. W. L. Runzel. President, 
has devoted over 40 years to the mak- 
ing of fine telephone cords 
POLES 
B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
_ Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 


poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








International Creosoting and Construc- 


tion Co., Galveston. Texas — Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas 








Jordan Bros. Lumber Co., Box 84, Nor- 
folk, Va.—Virginia White Cedar Poles. 
Plain or charred and creo-treated butts. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
B. C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Peles. Plain or Butt treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Ce- 
dar Poles. Plain or Butt treated. 
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sion’s engineering staff.” Equipment and 
lines are to be constructed to eliminate 
crosstalk and noise, the standards pro- 
vide. 

“At exchanges serving 500 or more 
subscribers, 94 per cent of the calls 
should be answered within 10 seconds,” 
the rules provide. “‘At all other regular 
exchanges, 90 per cent should be an- 
swered within 10 seconds. At small ex- 
changes operated in connection with 
other work, slower service may be ade- 
quate. 

“Employes must not ‘listen in’ except 
when it is an operating necessity. Op- 
erators should be instructed that under 
no circumstances should they repeat or 
divulge the nature of any local or long 
distance call. 

Care must be taken to avoid diverting 
business from a subscriber to his com- 
petitors or discriminating between sub- 
scribers in the attention their 
calls.” 


given 


Directories listing over 5,000 subscrib- 
ers must be revised twice a year. 


~ 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
Washington, D. C. 

July 30: Application filed with the 
Telephone Division by the New York 
Telephone Co. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. requesting 
authority to supplement existing facili- 
ties between Cortland and Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 31: Effective September 1, by re- 
vised pages to tariffs, the following car- 
riers announce reduced interstate tele- 
phone toll message rates on calls beyond 
234 miles, and reduced person-to-person 
charges on all calls of more than six- 
minutes’ duration wherever the present 
rate per minute beyond the initial three- 
minute period is higher than the corre- 
sponding rate for a station-to-station 
call: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
The Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co.; New Eng- 


land Telephone & Telegraph Co.; New 
York Telephone Co.; Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.; Southern Bell Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co., and Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. 

It is estimated by the carriers that 
these reductions will result in total an- 
nual savings to the public of more than 
$7,000,000. 

August 5: Examiner's report on the 
case of the North-West Telephone Co., 
Tomah, Wis., holds the company “to be 
under the indirect control” of the Bell 
company and therefore is a carrief en- 
gaged in interstate communications 
through physical connection with the 
carrier controlling. 

September 8: Oral argument to be 
presented before Telephone Division on 
the exceptions of the Champaign Tele- 
phone Co., Urbana, Ohio, to the examin- 
er’s report, No. 111-4. 

October 5: Hearing before examiner 
of Telephone Division at Hotel Gold- 


man in Fort Smith, Ark., in the cage 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone ¢, 
against the Southwestern Bell T& 
phone Co. concerning the latter's ; 
stallation of a toll board at Poteau, Ok), 
and the complications arising they. 
from. 


Arkansas Department of Public 
Utilities 

July 25: Approval granted a $19 
bond filed by the Southwestern Be 
Telephone Co. to indemnify subscribe, 
who might be damaged by suspensiop o 
an ordinance prohibiting the compan 
from placing pay-station telephones jp 
stores and other semi-public places, 

Members of the commission decling 
comment on action of the Fort Smit 
city commission in voting to ignore the 
state commission’s order suspending the 
ordinance. The city gave notice it woul 
enforce the terms of the ordinance 
(TELEPHONY of August 1, page 28) 

August 24: Hearing in Little Roc 
in the statewide investigation of the reg 
ulation of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., which reserves the right to instal! 
coin-box telephones in places of bus 
ness where the public is given access t 
the service. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 
July 14: 
the IHinois 
Princeton, 


ov0 cents a 


The commission authorize 
Allied Telephone (Co. 

to discontinue its charge « 
month for county toll se 

ice and institute a charge of five cents 
for each station-to-station call betwee 
exchanges not more than 15 miles apart 


and a charge of 10 cents for each st 
tion-to-station call between exchanges 
more than 15 miles apart. The orde 


became effective August 1. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

August 7: Petition filed asking ay 
provai of sale of the telephone exchang 
in Vavey, Switzerland county, to th 
Ohio River Telephone Co. by the pres 
ent owners, the Indiana Telephone Cory 
The Ohio River Telephone Co.’s home 
office is at Rising Sun. 

August 8: Revised toll rates est 
mated to save Indiana telephone users 
about $100,000 a year were filed by t 
Indiana Bell Telephone Co. The filing 
was in accordance with similar actio 
by the American Telephone & Telegraf 
Co. before the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

They proposed that the new rates £ 
into effect September 1. Reduction 1 
cost of long distance calls over 250 miles 
and revision of person-to-person rates 
to provide a saving after six minutes 
were provided in the new schedule. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


July 23: Authority granted applice 
tion of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. asking authority to take over {or 
mally and operate the properties of th 
Emporia, Sabetha and Paola telephone 
companies. These are the three com 
panies built up and operated by the lat 
Warren W. Finney of Emporia. 

The commission granted the Soutl 
western Bell company authority to & 
gage in the telephone business in the 
following 14 towns: Emporia, Paola. 
Sabetha, Hamilton, Hartford, Howard 
Humboldt, Moline, Neosho Rapids, Ply: 
mouth, Reading, Severy, Virgil 4m 
Yates Center. 
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Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 
July 28: Hearing in St. Paul on ap- 
plication of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph for permission to purchase 
and of the Fulda Telephone Co. to sell, 
all the assets of the latter company. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 


August 8: Application filed by the 
North Side Telephone Co. for authority 
to file a rate schedule for common bat- 
tery service at Parkville (case 9220). 


Nebraska State Railway Commission 

August 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Havana Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase the rate for farm 
wall stations from $1.00 to $1.35 a 
month; reduction made as an emer- 
gency, but claimed to be non-compensa- 
tory; commission finds request reason- 
able and order issued. 

August 4: In the matter of the appli- 
ation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone company for authority to reduce 
intrastate toll rates for distances ex- 
ceeding 234 miles; being a reduction 
and request reasonable, authority grant- 
ed without hearing. 

August 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to reduce 
ntrastate toll rates for distances ex- 
ceeding 234 miles; being a reduction 
und the request reasonable, authority 
granted without hearing. 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 


“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








JOHN C. LARKIN AND COMPANY 


Cons, 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Prefessional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Ac 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organisation, 
ané Operation of Telephone Companies. 


8324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 











AUGUST 15, 1936 


August 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to substitute 
residence for business rate for sorori- 
ties and fraternities in Lincoln during 
vacation or summer season only; re- 
quest found reasonable and authority 
granted. 

August 4: Order issued dismissing 
the formal complaint of Henry A. Tool 
and others against the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. protesting 
change of service from manual to auto- 
matic, the commission being of the opin- 
ion that the change in service proposed 
is a matter exclusively of management 
and not of regulation. In the matter 
of the complaint that the rate schedule 
at Murdock is higher than exchanges 
in nearby towns of comparable size, 
jurisdiction retained. 

August 4: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to reduce over- 
time rates on person-to-person calls 
after first overtime minute; held reason- 
able and application approved as asked. 

August 17: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Public Telephone Co., a 
Delaware corporation, for authority to 
purchase six Nebraska telephone ex- 
changes from E. C. Hunt of Blair. The 
exchanges are located at Arnold, Calla- 
way, Oconto, Stapleton, Page and Ewing 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


August 3: Authority granted the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to amend its 
toll guide to substitute Sandusky, Ce- 
lina and Adamsville as toll rate centers 
tor Cedar Point, Neptune and Otsego re- 
spectively, upon condition that this 
change does not result in a change in 
the methods used in determining toll 
rates nor change the present toll rates. 

August 4: The Portsmouth Home Tel- 
ephone Co. supplemented its pending 
application to issue $77,000 6 per cent 
preferred stock and $75,000 7 per cent 
ten-year notes to capitalize uncapital- 
ized capital expenditures as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, with a supplemental ap- 
plication to issue $55,000 additional 
notes to capitalize the uncapitalized ex- 
penditures from January 1, 1933. to De- 
cember 31, 1935. 

August 4: The Greenfield Telephone 
Co. supplemented its pending applica- 
tion to issue $22,400 of 7 per cent two- 
year notes to capitalize expenditures as 
of December 31, 1932, with a supple- 
niental application to issue $9,500 addi- 
tional notes to capitalize the uncapital- 
ized expenditures from January 1, 1933, 
to December 31, 1935. 

September 10: Hearing on petition 
filed by the Ohio Central Telephone Co., 
pleading for authority to abandon its 
central exchange office at Iberia in Mor- 
row county and that it be permitted to 
serve that area by party lines from its 
Mt. Gilead exchange. The petition set 
forth that the Iberia exchange serves 
but 44 subscribers and that the terri- 
tory will not develop additional busi- 
ness, resulting in unprofitable opera- 
tion. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


August 6: Commission ordered Com- 
munity Telephone Co., which operates 
29 exchanges in the state, to set aside 5 
per cent of their value annually to pro- 
vide funds for retiring and replacing 
property and equipment. 





PLANT 
ENGINEERING 


and 


CONSTRUCTION 


Building and Rebuilding 
Telephone Plants 


Consultation Services 
_ 


Wiring Jobs, Installations, 
SY ahictalelel-lac Me Vbicle-hitelil: 


> 
Expert Consultants on All 
Telephone Problems 


National Engineering 
Plate. 
Construction Co. 
1031 West Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 








ENGINEERING 


Construction 
Appraisals 
Audits 
Accounting 








REORGANIZATION AND 
REFINANCING CONSULTANTS 


UTILITY ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


1900 West 43rd Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas 











JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Specializing in toll compensation matters—for 
the better part cf twenty-nine years. 


Standard Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 








Accounting, Tax and Rate Consultant 


22 Years’ Continuous Contact 
with Telephone Organizations 


Cc. B. RUSSELL 
Interurban Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 











NOW —ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 
Sent on Trial 

Schauer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 












































































CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Electric No. 122 


External 
Post connection receivers, 


less cords 


Sy Gdéheeeréecceceseuliee oes 12424062 6 0.65 
Western Elec. No. 250 Local or C. B. 

Transmitter with back and Mouth- 

PE 5.5 6 60h.05. 06eb60 66 d6b5 50 %c0eKaCe 1.00 
Kellogg No. 301E Self restoring com- 

bine line drops and jacks per strip 

GE BD, De ccccccccpcccccccessccceocse 16.50 
Western Elec. No. 20 C. B. Ind. Coils 

Or een is) a OD OR cc ccacsciceveses -55 
Kellogg No. 79 C. B. Ind. Coils @.... 45 
Western Elec. No. 20AL desk stand 

with W. E. Trans. & Rec. complete 

Ween & GOW, GGG Gi. ccccccccccuccs 5.25 
Chicago Telephone Supply 4-bar 1000- 

1600 or 2500 ohm ringer compacts 

Oe er eae 5.35 
Chicago Telo. Supply 5-bar 1000-1600 

or 2500 ohm ringer compacts @..... 6.90 
Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with 

See Me Me UE Os n o.o-6 6:00:40 e600: 1.15 


@ 
Kellogg No. 41 Receiver with New shell 
ss re ene reer 1 
Western Elec. No. 143 3 spring short 
lever switch hooks @....... ie euce x 
Kellogg No. 15 3-bar Brass bearing 
generators complete with cranks & 
cn EE ay errr 1 


New Kellogg C. B. or Magneto Graba- 


phones complete with 3 Cond. Cord 

sf 9 =. ar ees 7 
Western Elec. Cordless Visual signal 

Cc. B. PBX board with 7 local lines 

and 3 trunks complete with desk 

es Ss Oe Mi Gas oes an-yor ee cecene se 100 
Chicago Telo. Supply Local Battery 


Ind. coil, 3 connection type, @ ‘ 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT C 
1940 West 2ist St., Pilsen Sta. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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° will give you service 


| 
| TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 
| which will be pleasing 


| 


| 
| 





SPECIALISTS IN 
Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


Absolutely finest workmanship 
guaranteed. 


Baked, black, velvet finish. New 
granular carbon. Workmanship, 
adjustments and tests made with 
the latest and most improved 
apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
One-year money-back quarantee. 


Fall information on request 


a> THis WEEK'S SPECIAL <j 


Automatic Electric Co. P.A.X. with 
charging unit and 24 telephones complete 
with dials. Rebuilt in A-| shape. ..$485.00 

HANDYMAN Pole Jacks for pulling and 
straightening poles. A one-man jack that 
saves lots of time and hard labor. $15.00 


Klein's HAVEN'S CLAMPS for Messen- 


ger strand. A $4.00 clamp for $1.50 
50 W.E. C.B. steel hotel sets. EN- 
CLOSED GONGS @ $8.50 


Telephone Repair Shop 
Rogers Park Station Chicago 
Owned and Managed by Dan'!l H. McNulty 




















RECONDITIONED 
EQUIPMENT 


a 
MAGNETO 
Desk sets 
Wall sets 


Hand sets 


Piece parts—all types 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















FOR SALE 
CORDS—DROP WIRE 





INDEPENDENT CORD CO., 
Framingham, Mass. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





gineer. 











COMPANIES contemplating buying 
Strowger Automatic Equipment are offered 
the services of trustworthy dial system en- 
Address 8526, care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION. WANTED—Commercial 
representative, 7 years with Bell System, | 
university graduate, age 32, capable, ag- | 
gressive, thoroughly familiar with busi- 
ness office and sales practices. 
8483, care of TELEPHONY. 





ENGINEER and plant superintendent, 
eleven years Bell and Independent experi- 
ence, university graduate, age 33, capable 
of handling plant and personnel problems 
in practical and progressive manner, de- 
sires position with greater opportunity for 
advancement. Address No. 8465, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


Address 





“Lifetime.” Ex. heavy bronze tinsel. 36 | 
in. Rec. cords, 15c ea.; 6 ft. 3 cond., 30c. 
Special sale on drop wire and swhd. 
cords, 


| 


BOOK REVIEW 


INDUCTIVE COORDINATION OF ELEcta; 
POWER AND COMMUNICATION CIRCUITs, py 
Laurence Jay Corbett, consulting elee. 
trical engineer, formerly professor 9 
electrical engineering, University 9 
Idaho, and recently assistant engineer. 
division of hydroelectric and transmis. 
sion engineering, Pacific Gas & Electr 
Co. 161 pages, 6% by 9% in., illustrated 
by diagrams and graphs. Published }y 
the J. H. Neblett Pressroom Ltd., Sap 
Francisco, Calif. Price, $3.00. 

This treatise takes up the problem of 
inductive coordination mainly from the 
standpoint of the power engineer, al. 
though attempting to show the 
problems of the communication engineer 
As stated in the preface, the author ex. 
presses the hope that this book will con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding by 
power and communication engineers of 
each other’s problems and thus aid in 
bringing about effective coordination. 

In taking up the elements of the prob- 
lem, the author discusses the nature of 


also 


power transmission and of communica- 
tion transmission, the effect of magneti 
and induction and 


fluence factors. Susceptiveness and coup- 


electric various in 
ling factors, effects of conductor arrange. 
ments, transpositions in power and 
circuits and their coor- 
power 


communication 


dination, system wave shape 
control of residual voltages and currents 
and many other phases of the subject 
are discussed. 

The treatment of the subject is non- 
mathematical but it presupposes a 
knowledge on the part of the reader of 
the general principles of electrical engi- 
neering. There are 14 chapter headings 
in the book and many diagrams are used 
to show various circuit 
transpositions, etc. 


connections 


The book will be found of value by the 
many engineers and many others who 
becoming familiar with the term 
“inductive coordination” as a result of 
the movement towards rural electrifica- 
tion which is being emphasized through- 
out the nation. Much has been written 
on the subject of inductive interference 
and in this volume is condensed such 
information as to give the reader a gel 
eral knowledge of a subject which now 
so prominently confronts many tele 
phone companies. 

aA 


are 


Long Distance Use 
Increased by Heat Wave 


At Toronto, Ont., on July 10, when 
the mercury rose to 104.5 degrees Fabr 
in the recent heat wave, the Bell Tele 
phone Co. of Canada reported a new rec 
ord established for long distance calling 
to and from that city. Operators 0 
that day handled a total of 9,440 loné 
distance messages. The previous record 
was a round 9,000 calls. 
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